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.. We shali never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
eause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth.”—Drk, JOHNSON. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


For the Universal Magazine. 


Rertecrions on Letters which 
passed between a M,P. and a Cre- 
nicaAL MacGistxaTe, on the Ar- 

‘pains of the Poodk. 

“¥ HAVE lately read a pamphlet 

a | containing ‘Letters written by. a 

M. P. and a clerical magistrate on the 

situation and the affairs of the poor. 
This is, certainly, a very important 

subject, and worthy the attention of 

‘every thinking and reflecting person, 

who wishes-to promote the happiness 

of mankind in general. 
Much has-already been said and 
written on the subject ; and the late 

Mr. Pitt had vanity sufficient to-think 


' that he could apply a remedy to re- 


move the evil; which had batiled:the 
efforts.of all. those who had lived be- 


“fore him; but his scheme proved 


abortive, and it ever must with those 
who have never thought on the sub- 
ject, nor have gained any knowledge 
of it by experience. But every one, 
who hasan opinion to offer, bas suf- 
ficient vanity to suppose that he can 
relieve the public burden and melio- 
rate the painful feelings of the poor. 


It has been the fashion, for some 
time past, to think that there is not 
any thing’ can be done effectually, 
without educating the poor children ; 
while theré are others who think pa- 
rochial houses forthe reception of the 
poor ought to be‘abdlished, as cruel 
and impolitic ; anda third is for alter- 
ing the law of setUements, to prevent 
the hurting the feelings of the poor ; 
but [ confess I should suspect a scheine 
founded upon feelings will never an- 
swer any great or good purpose. 

Tt is here that Virgil seng the hap- 

iness of a pastoral life, and he pre- 
Bably painted from natate; but the 
manners, the customs, the morals, 
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and the habits of the poor are proba- 
bly changed since bis time; neither 
is the happiness which he described 
to be discovered ainong the paupers of 
the present day. ; 

If you enter the dwelling of the 
generality of our cottagers, and espe- 
cially in our great manufacturing 
towns, instead of finding a Daphne 
(as sung by Virgil) crowned with jts- 
samine and roses, you will see a dirty, 
ragged slattern, with her face covered 
with snuff, and her half-naked chil- 
dren rolling in the dirt. This descrip- 
tion, | am afraid, will be found more 
accurate than the picture painted ‘by 
the author of the ‘Letters, where ‘he 
mentions the comforts enjoyed by the 
cottager’ in’ his *‘ great chair by this 
fire-side; with the companion of his 
choice, when the labour of the day is 
done.” 

To dwell upon the comforis of a 
cottager, from, what we observed 
twenty or thirty years ago, shews we 
have neglected to attend to the press- 
ing wants which have overwhelmed 
all their happiness. The distresses of 
a large part of the people are great, 
and the cause is evident to those who 
have attended tq the situation of pubp 
lic affairs.. Is there an-article which 
the poor stand in need of, either to 
eat, drink, or wear, which they can 
purchase? If they bring up a: pig 
with the réfuse from their garden, 
they cannot purchase salt to preserve 
it when killed: The duty on malt 
and on hops is so high, and the price 
of barley has been so much increased 
within the last twenty years, that 
they cannot now, as they did former- 
ly, brew a little beer to recruit their 
exhansted strength ih the eyening, 
after the toil of the day is over. They 
must sit in the dark during the win- 
ter we for they cannot purchase 
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a rushlight to -disperse the gloom 
which surrounds them. I might 
mention many other articles; but 
these are sufticient for me to ask,— 
Where are we to look for the com- 
fort of a cottage, which was sung by 
the ancient poet in the temperate cli- 
mate of ftaly, but is seldom seen in 
the fogs.of Britain? 

If one thing can affect a feeling 
breast more than another, and rivet 
the attention of the observer, it will 
be to see the weary labourer sit down 
to his ordinary repast ; a bit of coarse 
bread and cheese, and with no better 
exhilarating Jiquor than a little weak 
tea to wash them down; and this is 
all the refreshment he can procure, 
to enable him to drag through the 
toil of the following day. 

In this uncomfortable situation, 

and pressed with the care of procu- 
ring a scanty subsistence, and without 
the prospect of bettering his condi- 
tion, he is driven from his great chair, 
his family circle, and his fire-side, to 
an alehouse; where he learns to sooth 
his cares by drinking intoxicating li- 
quors, and to form drunken and idle 
habits, which soon oblige him to ap- 
ply to the overseers for relief. 
_ I} know this to be the case, and it 
i ip vain to deny it. The moral 
feelings of the poor are degenerated, 
and ate rapidly degenerating ; and 
some of them are sunk so low, that 
they are Jost toshame. The situation 
of many of them is not now to be-re- 
medied by making a few trifling alte- 
rations respecting settlements, nor by 
allowing panpers money to spend at 
their pleasure, fer it would go for 
drink. 

The poor received in England and 
in Wales, in the year ending at Easter 
1803, £5,312,074. 2s. 43d. exelu- 
sively of what they received from 
9672 friendly societies, and from the 
various sums left as eharity by our 
pious ancestors, as well as the sub- 
scriptions which are made in incle- 
metit seasons for their relicf. With 
all these helps, poverty keeps increa- 
sing upon us; and will increase still 
more. 

But,.as the author of the Letters 

rofesses to be guided by his feelings, 
am sensible he will consider this 
method of reasoning, ‘‘as the calcu- 
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fellows, who are guided bythe cold 
theories of the head, without sup. 
posing that a precarious subsistence, 
the shelter of an hedge, the peltia 

of the elements, rags, arid dirt, an 

cold, are preferable, when combined 
with privacy, with the companion of 
our choice, to a noble building’ of 
regular bricks, warm clothing, and 
regular food, when forced upon us in 
disgrace in the involuntary company 
of strangers not used to our habits, 
or attached to us by the ties of blood 
or triendship ; where the hard-heart- 
ed fare the best, and the jester, with- 
out natural feelings, is the king of 
the mob-like assembly in which one 
must live.” 

Sucli refinement, so highly-colour- 
ed, may shine in a novel to: novel 
readers; but it is not in the least 
adapted to represent the sentiments:of 
the present labouring poor. Instead 
of their suffering “ the pelting of the 
elements,” a family, after having 
earned between two or three. guineas 
for their week’s labour, and spent the 
whole by Sunday évening, will, if 
any sickness happens to the man, ap- 
ply, the first day, for relief to the 
parish officer. Thé poor now thmk 
that they have a right to relief when 
asked for; and, if it is refused them, 
they will immediately apply to a Ma- 
gistrate for an ordér ; and he, to save 
trouble, will too often grant it, with- 
out any further inquiry; though the 
Jaw say's, that be shal] first summon 
the overseer, and hear whether he 
has any thing to say in defence of his 
conduct. 

I entirely agree with the author, 
that the poor laws are very defective ; 
but the execution of them is still 
worse. Can there be any thing more 
absurd and impolitic than to place 
the expenditure of the public purse 
in the bands of a man who never had 
any economy in regulating bis own 
affairs? The evils which spring from 
this source are incalculable. 

A trifling alteration in the law re- 
lative to settlements will never signity 
one tittle, either in relieving the teel- 
ings of the poor, or any other pegple, 
There is a certain class in society, 
who, by sobriety, industry, and fru- 
gality, not only support themselves, 
but a set of drunken and vicious pau- 
pers, and, when the overseer ,comes 
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for the poor’s rate,.he takes from them 

their last shilling, and very often they 
Kave not sixpence left to purchase a 
dinner. I shall only ask, whose feel- 
ings ought most to call for our pity ? 
Both magistrates and parish officers 
ought to have rules prescribed to 
them, to direct them in the discharge 
of their duty; and the law ought to 
contain a marked difference between 
the sober and the industrious, and the 
idle aud the vicious poor. The latter 
-ought to be treated with severity, and 
Kave no more to eat than they can 
earn by beating of hemp. 

The clerical magistrate says, he al- 
ways considers that he has a duty he 
owes to the parish, as well as to the 
pauper; and, if magistrates and pa- 
rish officers were never to lose sight 
of this rule, it would be the means of 
saving a large sum every year to the 
nation, 


Mr.Coppetran avowEDCarTuHoLic. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 


Sir, 
1 ben your ready insertion of my 
last, accept my thanks; and 
permit me to presume on your good- 
ness by begging a place for the in- 
closed epistle to Mr. Cobbett, and 
suffer me to pride myself a little on 
my so exactly discerning the senti- 
ments of one as difficult to describe, 
from his-continually varying forms, 
as the cameleon; and in order to 
prove myself correct in my last,* suf- 
fer me to introduce my present letter 
to that gentleman with an extract 
from his Register. In the hope that 
you will, if possible, insert this the 
present month, I beg to subscribe 
myself, 

_ Your’s, with respect, 


——= 


Extract from Coblett’s Register for 
Saturday, May 7, 1814. 

“* T cannot think-~it of much conse- 
quence whether the french be Ca- 
tholics or Protestants, and more espe- 
cially when I see that the Catholics 
are by far the most gay and agreeable 
of the two. As fortthe principles of 
freedom, where do you find them 
among the populous sects in Eng- 





* Vide p. 6. of the Univ. Mag. for 
January 1814, 


Mr. Cobbett an avowed Catholic. 
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land?) There are a few Unitarians 
and Independents who have sense; 
but the rest, with the exception of 
the Quakers, are a rabble of senseless 
fanatics ; and what is still more de- 
grading (than all the rest, rant and 
cant are making their way into the 
church itself, where a preacher, espe- 
cially about London, is popular in 
proportion as he departs from the use 
of simple morality and sound reason. 
Every house and every hovel about 
London is occupied with readings, 
and explainings, and expounding of 
writings, of which one in ten thou- 
sand understands no part of the mean- 
ing.. Long live the holy fathers, 7 
I, who relieve the people from all 
this gloomy work, and leave then) 
te frotic and dance. The gloomy su- 
perstition in England is the most 
odious that ever was heard of. I 
think that any country is more likely 
to be happy, and free too, with one 
religion, be it what it may, than with 
al] this crowd of varying sects. The 
time is certainly a time of triumph for 
the Catholic religion; and it would 
not be at all wonderful if we were to 
see conversion to her become one of 
the fashions of the day. I would 
rather see the people dancing, and 
hear them singing to the sound of a 
fiddle, than see them kneeling and 
groaning to the rant of a Methodist 
preacher. J hope the most holy ta- 
ther’s toe is in prime condition.— 
People, [ think, will never again cut 
one another's throats for religion's 
sake. I hope the axe and the fire are 
laid aside for ever; and as to the dif- 
ferent falsehoods that men are Jed to 
believe, one perhaps is just as harm- 
less, or as little mischievous, as the 
others, providing no one of them has 
in any ‘way a connection with por 
litics,” 


To Mr. Coerert. 
Sir, 

I am not a little gratified, and 
can almost pardon all your slips and 
tergiversations, in consideration ot 
your so- readily complying with my 
advice, and thns at once boldly avow- 
ing yourself a Catholic, as you doubt- 
less do in the very commencement of 
this extract; and [ doubt not but it is 
the Pope’s condescensiom with res 
ae iy the Veto, whicb has encay: . 
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raged you to this, as you, no doubt, 
expect shortly to see all disabilities 
removed by the repeal of the Test 
Act; aud to enjoy that emancipation, 
the hopes of which now emboldens 
many concealed Catholics to meditate 
an open avowal of their sentiments. 
But, my good Sir, you do not ex- 
press yourself sufficiently strong; for 
you know it is of infinile importance 
that the French should be Catholies ; 
and as you improve in boldness in 
acknowledging your opinion, I shall 
expect to hear you_plead for an in- 
quisition, duto da Fe, &c. The next 
pa~age of importance in this extract, 
for I mean to notice it regularly, gave 
me some trouble before I could recon- 
cile it with your late censures on the 
Unitarians, and I almost began to fear 
you were becoming heretical at the 
yery moment you had summoned cou- 
rage sufficient to avow yourself ortho- 
dox ; but I soon perceived it was only 
in the friendship of the Unitarians, 
and some others, to the Catholic 
cause, that you had discovered their 
sense, and that you were still as great 
an enemy to the sentiments which 
had produced that love of toleration 
as ever. ‘This is riglit, my friend; 
we Catholics all praise the Unita- 
rians, but Aade them most cordially. 
And now comes the proof, that in 
all your late cefences of the church, 
it was the Church of Rome, not that 
of England, you were advocating ; 
for when you come to speak plainly 
of the latter, you describe her rant 
and cant correctly enough: for, as 
you say, what have laymen, or indeed 
gown's-men themselves, to do with 
explaining and expounding the scrip- 
tures, when not one in a million, 
much less in ten thousand, under- 
stands them, especially as the Church 
has so kindly relieved them from all 
this unnecessary trouble, by explain- 
ing them to their hand. What does 
it signify if our spiritual fathers should 
differ a little, or even contradict one 
another completely ? We shall be 
sure to be right if we believe one of 
them; or, at Jeast, we cannot err if 
we believe bim who was last sanc- 
tioned by the Church; till his opinion 
should happen to be lighted, and 
then we must believe the next in cre- 
dit and authority, though. he should 
hold the most opposite opinions to 
those we firmly believed beforé. “ By 


Mr. Collett an avowed Catholic. 
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this means, if we,dd, not ysaite our, 
intellects, we shall at least keep up, 
our spirits; for.you know thinking, 
on any subject damps and checks that, 
joyful giddy carelessness you so much 
admire, slats ? : 
With you T cannot enough praise, 
the blessings which would result from 
all the people of a country being of 
one religion. And what has not our 
church dupe in the way of endeavour- 
ing to acconiplish this. great end?— 
We have driven hundreds into banish; 
ment, in the hope that all who re; 
inained would be of one way of think- 
ing; we burned bundreds. more with 
the same wise design: but still we 
found opinion. too hard to subdue.— 
Now, my friend, if you can point out 
a way to accomplish this, you will 
deserve canonization, and wil] here- 
afier'be deemed a saint of the first 
order. Surely, you do not suppose 
that the free toleration proposed in 
France will produce this happy effect; 
for do not we sée in this country, 
where toleration has been tried on as 
broad a scale as it is probable it will 
ever be in France, a much greater 
number of sectarists than when tole- 
ration was much less complete? Wé 
have seen, too, that persecution and 
presriatios have failed; sol perceive 
ut one way at all likely to succeed, 
and that is to re-cast the minds of 
men, form them all from one model, 
act on them all by the same cirenum- 
stances, and then we may hope to see 
all men thinking alike on. religion, 
politics, and every other subject; 
adieu then to dispute, and adieu to 
literature; nobody having any opi- 
nion to plead for, none will have a 
subject to write on ; and then the glad 
reign of ignorance and devotion will 
soon revive, with all its pleasing calm, 
I much doubt if, even you, Mr. Cob- 
bett, would, in that case, have a rea- 
der. For what are alf your Registers 
designed for, but to counteract opi- 
nions which yon think false? But 
when we are all of one mind, your 
Registers will be entirely nseless. 
Triumphant as the Catholic reli- 
gion is at this moment, and fasbion- 
able as it may become, ] doubt much 
if the time of its exclusive establish- 
ment, at least in this country, is yet 
arrived: but when it shall, we may 
hope that, in adopting the religion of 
France; we may imbibe some of her 
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gaiety of character, though T despair’ 
of ever seeing the English so merry 
and frolicsome a3 thé French: for we 
see a wide difference in this respect 
between them and their neighbours, 
the Spaniards, who are ‘by no-means 
so gay and debonaire; though equally’ 
Catholic. But, as I said, fashion may 
do much, and we may hope in time 
to become almost as volatile and fri- 
volous as our new friends, though I 
am half afraid there is such a thing as 
national’ character, which will, in 
gome degree, retard this happy epoch 
of mirth aid festivity. 

The succeeding sentences perplex 
me not a little, and were it not so 
common with you to blow hot and 
cold with one mouth, I should again 
tremble for your orthodoxy. ‘* Phe 
most holy father’s toe,” ‘* cutting 
throats,” ‘‘ harmless falsehoods,” — 
what does all thismean? Really, Mr. 
Cobbett, I am staggered; and, good 
friend as I am to you, | must say that 
I much fear you had a design of plea- 
sing the admirers of Ecce Homo, when 
you penned these sentences. Do 
pray, my good Sir, explain them 
away as fast as yon cun, or people 
will fancy they find a concealed infi- 


S57. 
del in the person of the defender of: 
the church. What! would you de- 
prive the Pope of any’political power ?! 
and do you 'call this‘ the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic religion? What’ 
is the head of the charch without a 
secular arm to wield its! thurider ?— 
Have not we always seen’ the holy 
father giving laws-to kings? and was 
not the degradation of the Pope‘one 
of the worst crimes of Bonapatte?— 
At least | hoped to hear you acknow- 
ledge this, when so mahy protestants 
are rejoicing at his return to ‘power. 

But you will, I doubt not, be able; 
in a future register, to reconcile all 
these seeming contradictions’ as‘ clea 
verly as you did in discussing the 
question of tythes, when you undér- 
took to prove that they were a cursé 
in France, and one of those’ abtises 
which justified the Revolution; and 
at the same time that they were a 
tlessing to this country. ; 

In the hope that you! will alwave 
be able equaily well to’ presérvé- your 
character tor consistency; 


I remain, yout’s, &c. 
A Catitorre, 
May 17, 1814 : 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORDER. 


Caputs of Srarutes passed in the 
Second Session of the Fifth Parlia- 
ment (54 Geo. LIL) of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
treland. : 


AP. ¥. An Act to énabdle his’ Ma- 

jesty to. accept the Services of a 
portion of the Militia out of the Uni- 
ted Kingtom, for the vigorous prosé- 
cution of the war. ; 

Cap. tI, An Act for continting to 
his Majesty certain dutiés on malt, 
sugar, tobacco, and snuff, in Great 
Britain; and on pensions, offices, and 
personal estates, in England, for the 
service af the year 1914. 

Cap. IIL. An Act for raising the 
sum of twenty-two millions, by way 
of annuities. ; 

Car. IV. An Act to continue until 
six weeks after the comméni¢émient 6f 
the next Session of Parlidthént, an 
Act passed in the last Sessiott of Pat- 
liament, intituled, ‘* Ati Act to con- 
tinue and amend an Act of thé présent 
Session, to prevent the issdimg drid 


circulating of pieces of goldand silver, 
or other métal, usually called tokens, 
except such asare issued:by the Banks 
of England and Iréland respectively.” 


Cap. V. An Act to'indemaify such 
me in the United Kingdonr as 

ave omitted to qualify theniselves 
for Offices and Employrhénts, and 
for exténding the times limited for 
those purposes: respectively, ntil the 
z5th day of March, 1845; and to 
permit such persons in Great Britain 
as have omitted to make and file afft- 
davits of the éxecution of indentares 
of Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors 
to make and file the same on or be- 
5 a first day of Hilary Terni, 
1815. 

Cav. VI. Avi Act to stay, onti fhe 
20th day of April, 1614, pr nds 
in Actions utidet an Act passed in the 
forty-third year of lris present Majes~ 
ty, to amend the Laws relating to 

iritual Peérséns. ‘ 

Cap: VII. An Act to:céntinue,; tit: 
til the 25tH day of March, 1813, and 
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amend an Act for~ regulating the 
drawbacks and bounties on the expor- 
tation of sugar from Ireland. 

Car. VIIJ. An Act to provide for 
the charge of the addition to the pub- 
lic funded debt of Great Britain, for 
the service of the year 1814. 

Cap. IX. An Act for fixing the 
commencement and termination of 
licences-t6 be granted for the distilla- 
tion of spirits from corn or grain in 
Scotland. 

Cap. X. An Act to amend an Act, 
passed in the fifty-first year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
‘© An Act to permit the interchange 
of the British and Irish Militias re- 
spectively.” 

Cap. XI. An Act for extending the 
provisions of an Act passed in the 
forty-sixth year of his present Majes- 
ty <for making better provision for 
puldiers) to serjeants of the Militia. 

Car. XIf. An Act to enable his 
Majesty to augment the Sixtieth Re- 
giment to ten battalions, by enlist- 
ment of foreigners. 

Cap. XIII. An Act for giving ef- 


fect to certain engagements of his 


Majesty with the Emperor of al! the - 
_ Russias, and the Kin 


g of Prussia, for 
furnishing a part of the pecuniary 
succours for assisting his Majesty’s 
said Allies, in supporting the expenses 
of the war with France. 
~ Cap. XIV. An Act to provide that 
property vested in the Accountant 
‘General of the High Court of Chan- 
cery as such, shall, upon his death, 
removal, or resignation, vest from 
time to time in thuse who shall suc- 
ceed to the office. 
» Car. XV. An Act for the more 
easy recovery of debts, in his Majes- 
ty’s colony of New South Wales. 

Car. XVI. An Act toexplain an 
Act of the forty-first year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for declaring what per- 
sons shall be disabled from. sitting 
and voting in the House of Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

Car. XVII. An Act to enable bis 


‘Majesty to accept the services of a 


SS of the Militia of the city of 
.ondon, out of the United Kingdom, 
for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. 

Car. XVIII. An: Act for raising 


-the sum often millions five hundred 


thousand pounds, by exchequer bills, 


for the service -of Great Britain, for 
the year 18/4. 

Car. XIX. An Act to enable his 
Majesty to accept the services of the 
Local Militia, out of their counties, 
under certain restrictions, and until 
the 25th day of March, 1815. 

Car. XX. An Act to explain and 
amend an Act passed in the present 
session of Parliament, for enabling 
his Majesty.to accept the services of 
a proportion of the Militia out of the 
United Kingdom, for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war; and to extend 
the provisions thereof to the regiment 
of Miners of Cornwall and Devon. 

Cap. XXI. An Act for charging an 
equalizing duty on Scotch salt brought 
to England. 

Car. XXIJ. An Act to captinue, 
until the 25th day of March, 1815, 
an Act of the 52d year of his present 
Majesty, for the more effectual pres 
servation of the peace, by enforcing 
the duties of watching and warding. 

Cap. XXIII. An Act to amend an 
Act of the 53d year of his Majesty’s 
reign, intituled, ‘‘ An Act for the Re- 
liet of Insolvent Debtors in England.” 
Car. XXIV. An Act for further 
continuing, until the 25th day of 
March, 1815, certain bounties and 
drawbacks on the exportation of su- 
gar from Great Britain; and for-sus- 
pending the countervailing duties and 
bounties on sugar, when the duties 
imposed by an Act of the 49th year 
of his present Majesty shall be sus- 
pended. 

Car. XXVI. An Act for repealing 
the duties of customs on madder im- 
ported into Great Britain, and for 
granting other duties in lieu thereof; 
to continue in forge until the 5th day 
of January, 1817. 

Car. XXVII. An Act to rectify a 
mistake in an Act of the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, for repealing the 
duties of customs on mad«er import- 
ed into Great Britain, and for grant- 
ing other duties in lieu thereot. 

Car. XXVIII. An Act for the re- 
lief of certain insolvent debtors in 
England. 

Car. XXIX. An Act to charge an 
additional duty of customs on brandy 
imported into Great Britain for the 
purpose of exportation; and which 
shall be taken out of warehouse for 
home consumption, before the 315¢ 
day of March, 1914. 
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Car. XXX. An Act to continue 
until the 25th day of March, 1815, 
and from thence to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament, se- 
veral Jaws relating to the transporta- 
tion of felons and other offenders, and 
to the authorising the removal of of- 
fenders to temporary places of con- 
finement in England and Scotland. 

Cap. XXXII. An Act to amend 
the several acts for preventing the illi- 
cit distillation of spirits in Ireland. 

Cae. XXXIII. An Act to continue 
until the 25th day of March, 1815, an 
Act, made in the Parliament of Ire- 
land in the 27th year of his present 
Majesty, for the better execution of 
the law and preservation of the peace 
within counties at large, as amended 
by an act of the 36th year of his Ma- 
esty. 

Car. XXXIV. An Act for the fur- 
ther regulation of the trade to and 
from the places within the limits of 
the charter of the East India Com- 
pany. 
Cap. XXXV. An Act to extend 
the period for allowing importations 
from and exportations to the places 
within the limits of the charter of the 
East India Company, in ships not of 
British-built, until the ist day of 
January, 1815. 

Car. XXXVI. An Act to repeal 
the duties of customs payable on 
goods, wares, and merchandize im- 
ported into Great Britain from any 
port or place within the limits of the 
charter granted to the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England tra- 
ding to the East Indies ; and to grant 
other duties in lieu thereof; and to 
establish further regulations for the 
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SOIL. ‘ 
I. CLAY.—The pale and less fer- 
tile clay occupies nearly the 


whole of the Weald of Surrey. This 
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better security of the revenue on 
goods so imported; and to alter the 
periods of making up and presenting 
certain accounts of the said company 
to Parliament; to continue in force - 
until the 10th day of April, 1819. 


Car. XXXVII. An Act for repeal- 
ing an Act, made in the 51st year of 
his present Majesty, for the more ef- 
fectual administration of the office of 
a justice of the peace, in such parts of 
the counties of Middlesex and Surrey 
as lie in and near the metropolis ; and 
for making other provisions in lieu 
thereof; to continue in force until the 
Ist day of June, 1820, and from 
thence until the expiration of. six 
weeks from the commencement of 
the then next Parliament. 


Car. XXXVIIL. An Act for allow- 
ing a certain proportion of the Lon- 
don Militia to enlist into the regular 
forces, for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war; also, a certain proportion 
to enlist annually into the regular 
forces; and for completing the said 
Militia. 

Cap. XXXIX. An Act for raising 
the sum of five millions of exchequer 
vills, for the service of Great Britain; 
for the year 1814. 

Car. XL. An Act to remove doubts 
respecting the payment of drawback 
on the exportation of French wine in 
certain cases. 

Cap: XLI. An Act to continue un- 
til the Ist day of July, 1814, an Act 
made in the 49th year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, to suspend the im- 
portation of British or Irish-made 
spirits into Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively. 


SURVEYS. 


Surrey, from Wilderwick to Hasle- 
mere, a distance of more than thirty 
miles. It contracts on the western: 
side, as we proceed from Haslemere 
to Godalming; and about half way 
between these towns, it is deeply in- 
dented by the sandy loams. [rom 
near Hascomb to the northern boun- 
dary of the Weald, the breadth is not 
much more than twenty miles. The 


district, which joins the Weald of. medial distance between the borders 


Stssex and Kent, ex¢ends in its most 


sduthern part of the whole breadth of 


of Sussex aud the_porthern. limit of 
the Weald, is about four miles. _, 
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4 This:is. by: far the most extensive 
-tract.of-unifotm soil in the county of 
~Stirrey :. except on the-northern side, 
v where-it rises tow ards the sandy loams, 
. there is no difference to, be perceived 

in «the whole..compass of. it, except 

what evidently proceeds from peculiar 
situation. Its elevation in general is 
very trifiing—less, it is said, than that 
. of any other vale district in the island. 
Its surface, also, is very uniform:. 
. there are, indeed, a few spots raised 
, above the general level of the Weald;. 
and it is, the soil of these rising grounds 
which forms the only exception to. 
the general..svil. of the district. The 
._ colour of the soil on the eminences is 
. darker, apd the quality more fertile, 
arising, in all probability, from the, 
more dry and better ventilated state. 
of the ground, and from the greater 
quantity ‘of vegetable matter, which 
would be produced and decay in such 

a situation, than in those which were 

more cold and Jess kindly. 

The subsoil of the Weald lands. is 
* very retentive .and cold :- immediately 
below the depth to which the plough: 
generally goes, it appears to consist 
of a ti/l, or ‘hard slaty earth mixed 
with-iron. At a greater depth, a 
whitish clay is to SS found, which 
* has very much theappearance-of pipe- 
clay 7 but-on examination, it will dis- 
‘caver the schistose or slaty texture. 
‘The /amine, or plates, are extremely 
thin ;and in the specimen. which I 
“more particularly. examined, between 
Chiarlewood and: Newdigate, they 
- were easily compressed -by the band, 
- so as toiorm a solid lump. of clay: 


In some- parts of: the Weald, particu: 


larly towards the northern: border of. 
it, where the soil partakes more of 
the nature of a loam, ragstone is found 
as the prevalent subsoil. 

Proceeding northwards, and omit- 
ting for the present the loamy soils, 
winch are formed by the junction of. 
the clay of the Weald and the sandy: 
joams, and also the valley and hills of 
sand andsandy loams, which:stretch 
nearly the whole breadth of the coun- 
ty- between the chalk and the Weald 
- —we come to a very Narrow stripe of 


singular land.’ This is called in Sur-. 


rey ‘the “ black-land,” and. isthe 
‘sume with what in-Sussex and Kent 
is called **mmaany” soils It ts a a 
strong: tenavious clay,’ of ay blaei 


black .colour.,and .a waxy nature: 
when it is completely dry, the blueish 
tinge increases ; and in proportion.gs 
it becomes more, wet, the black co. 
lour appears stronger, and less. mixed, 
The line of this soil is not to be found 
to the west.of..Betchworth : none of 
it appears at the bottom of Box-hill; 


but as. you proceed along the. foot & 
s 


the chalk-hills from this place towar 

Riegate, you. find a regular,and conti- 
nued, line pf it,, lying between the 
very foot of the.chalk andthe begin. 
ning -of the. sandy loams. It. goes 
thus entirely through the county, and 
enters Kent, where. it.is_said, to ter. 


Mingte at Rochester.. It follows 
every. winding of the chalk-bills, and 


tans clase up to them on. the. north 
side, and 9 the sandy loams.on the 
south. The black-laud seldom ex. 
ceeds; three hundred yards in breadth, 
but «in. some. places..it.,is contained 
within a-much narrower compass, : 
This is, no doubt, by far the most 
tenacious clay soi! in Surrey, as. it fre. 
quently requires seven or eight horses 
to plough it, when it is, hardened, by 


the. dry. weather: it .is..at the, same Bf 


time singularly fertile in wheat; and 
in-seasons. when it can,be well and fa 
vourably worked, the produce of this 
grain per acre is perhaps, equal to 
what-is reaped. from,any other soil in 
the kingdom. 

The next kind of clay, that appear 
in a northerly direction, lies on some 
— of the flat surface of the Surrey 

owns, towards. the south. side ,of 
them, and generally between the.er- 


-tensive heaths and the; bare, chalk of 


the rugged and steep precipice. ln 
crossing from Ewel to Riegate, the 
nature of this soil is completely seen. 
On the flat of this broad part of the 
Downs lies Walton-heath, a ferrugi- 
nous unfertilc sand, entirely free from 
clink. .Afier. we-cross. the sauthem 
junit of this heath, and, just before we 


,gome. to. the white clitts which over 


look the town of Riegate, the clay 
appears mixed with Hints: its extent 
is not great, nor does it appear where 
the surface is sloping. The colour d 
it is dark. red; and m tenacity, it doe 
at seem to yield much tothe: black 
aod. It is, probable, that. there & 
chalk both undesithe heath and unde 
this clay; as:;where the. Downaare 
0k 60. broad, paore to, the. yest, te 
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chalk continues, without interruption 
or mixture, from the northern to the 
southern extremity. The flints that 
are found on the red clay just de- 
scribed, add: to the probability that it 
at least lies on chalk; though the im- 
mediate subsoil differs in no respect 
from the upper soil, except so far as 
cultivation has rather changed the 
colour and loosened the texture of 
the latter. As this soil certainly lies 
far above the chalk, and diifers essen- 
pe from what properly are called 
chalky soiJs, it was thought proper to 
notice it here, under the head of 
clay, rather than to place it under 
the head of chalk. 

There remain now but two portions 
of clay soil that run to any great ex- 
tent without mixture, or interruption 
by any other kind of soil: the first and 
most extensive lies to the north of the 
narrow and steep ridge of chalk be- 
tween Wanborough and Tongham. 
The length of this clayey district is 
about five miles, and the breadth 
about two miles and a half, running 
from the heathy lands to the north of 
Warplesdon, to Wanborough; and 
from near Stoke, below Guildford, to 
o borders of Hampshire, near Alder- 
shot. 

The other plot of clay runs from 
near Stoke Dabernon, through Ches- 
sington, Malden, and Morden: it is 
of the same quality as the other clays 
in the middle and uorth of the county, 
but is not, like them, intersected and 
broken by seams of sandy loam—at 
least, the clay in this district predomi- 
nates to such a degree, that the varia- 
tions from it may be passed over as 
trifling. 

_ In the north-east point of Surrey, 
in the line from Camberwell to 
Penge-common, through Peckham 
and Dulwich, the soil is in general a 
Strong tenacious clay: the same soil 
Stretches across towards Norbury- 
farm, intermixed, however, with 
hter and drier ground, and on the 
eminences, approaching rather to a 

mr loam. 
he line of clay soil of the greatest 


length, with the exception of the 
Weald clay, but of trifling breadth, 
= frequently streaked with veins of 


dy loam, and of sheer sand, is that 
: which lies on the confines of the 
chalk towards the north. This line 

Universat Mac. Vor. I. 
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follows the chalk-hills, from their 
eastern boundary in this county to 
Guildford: after that, it expands into 
the broader and less mixed clay be- 
tween Warplesdon and Ash, which 
has already been noticed. It is to be 
found a little to the north of Croydon, 
Beddington, Sutton, Cheam, Ewel, 
Epsom, Leatherhead, West Horsley, 
Ciandon, and Meroe. 

This clay is very strong and reten- 
tive; but at the same time, when la- 
bour is judiciously laid out upon it, 
it pays the farmer well. It is much 
superior in quality to the clay of the 

eald, and even to the clay about 
Warplesdon and Ash, and may justly 
be regarded as a good wheat and bean 
soil. The clay about Dulwich, and 
about Malden’ and Chessington, is 
very similar to it. 

Besides the tracts of clay already 
maanrionnes this kind . soil is found 
in small quantity, and encompassed 
with eee of different strengths, in 
almost every part of Soarers except 
the vale of sand between the chalk 
and the Weald; the heath in the 
west and south-west parts of the 
county; the immediate vicinity of 
Farnhars, and Stoke near Guildford ; 
and the northern corner of the coun- 
ty, between Wandsworth and Byfleet. 

The depth of the different clays in 
Surrey varies much: in the Weald it 
is seldom possible to plough deeper 
than five or six inches without bring- 
ing up the ¢il/, or ferruginous subsoil : 
the clays about Malden, Chessington, 
&c. are considerably deeper—some of 
them, indeed, are several feet deep. 
It may in general be remarked on this 
head, that the richer and darker co- 
loured the clay, the deeper it runs ; 
since in this case, the under soil dif- 
fers litue from the cultivated soil, and 
may soon be brought into the same 
state, so that the farmer can deepen 
his upper soil without risk ; whereas 
the farmet in the Weald is afraid to 
plough up that earth, which he knows 
will require years and much labour, 
manure, and lime, to deprive it of its 
untertile qualities. 

Most of the fields of clay that are 
thus found intermixed with soils of a 
lighter kind, are of a good quality— 
little, if at all inferior, to the best soil 
of that description in the county. 
oe there ig a general prejudice 
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against all clay soils in Surrey—a pre- 
judice which appears to arise from 
wo causes. In the first place, the 
most profitable description of farms 
are those which are favourable to a 
flock of sheep, and which, of course, 
have at least a certain proportion of 
turnip soil: to such farmers as have 
in view a flock, clay therefore is an 
unsuitable soil. In the second place, 
the expense and difficulty of working 
a clay soil is so much greater than 
what are required on a drier and Jess 
tenacious soil; and in Surrey, the 
want of hands, and the cost of alt kind 
of labour, are so severely felt, that the 
farmer prefers a saving in the ma- 
nagement of his farm to the payment 
of a lower-rent. To these reasons 
must be added, that*the crops from 
the best clays are much less certain, 
and are said to be generally inferior 
in _—- to what are reaped from 
the loamy soils; and that the seasons 
when the former can be wrought with 
ease and advantage, are much shorter 
and more precarious. 
I]. Leam. 

‘As this word is made to compre- 
hend every variety of soil between a 
strong clay and a sheer sana, it is ne- 
cessary either to restrict its meaning 
to one limited and precise sense, and 
to give a clear ‘definition of ¢hat, or 
to divide Joams into different kinds. 
The latter is preferred, as less liable 
to misapprehension, and as taking in 
every thing that is necessary to, be 

_ Said in a more definite and compre- 
hensive manner. The Joamis of Sar- 
rey may therefore be divided into, 1, 
strong loam; 2, Jess adhesive loam, 
or bazje loam; 3, calcareous loam ; 
aud 4, sandy loam. 

1. Strong Loam.—Thisis to be met 
with between Guildford and Ripley, 
in greater extent, perhaps, than im 
any other part of the county. To- 
wards the west it passes into a clay, 
‘and on the east it is joined to a gra- 
velly sand. As we approach Ripley, 
the strong loam disappears, and is 
succeeded by a sandy soil. ‘The sub- 
soil in this tract is in some parts clay ; 

* in other parts flinty gravel. Many of 

the meadows along the banks of the 

Thames, particularly the fanious Run- 

nymead, and the meadows _ near 

Kingston, may also be justly classed 

noder the head of strong loams, 
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2. Less adhesive Loam, or Hazxle 
Loam —Beside the great extent of 
this most desirable soil which lies at 
the northern foot of the Downs, there 
are patches of it to be met with in 
different parts of the county, but not 
of any great breadth. 

3. Calcareous Loam.—Along the 
northern skirts of the chalk-hills, 
there is a great quantity of this soil, 
extending from Croydon, with litile 
interruption, very near to Guildford: 
as we approach this town, the soil 
becomes rather more light and sandy, 
Perhaps the richest tract of this soil 
lies between Croydon and Epsom, 
which may safely be reckoned among 
the best in the county of Surrey: it 
is, indeed, the purest hazle Joam, 
with the advantage of lyimg on a bed 
of chalk. The depth varies according 
to the elevation: near the limit of 
the chalk it is very deep; as we as- 
cend towards the Downs the depth 
declines, till little more than three or 
four inches are left between the soil 
and the chalk rubble. “Where the 
soil is deep, there is no drawback to 
its good qualities; but where it is 
shallow, and moreover pale and in- 
clining to clay, it is observed that its 
lying on chalk keeps it backward in 
the spring. Loams on chalk, and 
calcareous soils in general, are found 
not to -urn, or be scorched, even in 
the driest and most sultry seasons; 
and in this respect.have the advantage 
of sandy loams, except these be very 
deep and rich. 

4. Sandy Loam.—The best defined, 
and perhaps the most extensive tract 
of this description of soil, lies be- 
tween the Weald and the Downs, 

t stretches across the county from the 
borders of Kent, near. Limpsfield, by 
Godstone, Blechingley, Riegate, Dork- 
ing, Shire, Albury, with a breadth 
seldom exceeding half a mile; till at 
Albury it expands, and stretching to 
the south, comes round by Wornersh, 
Bramley, Godalming, Méusel, Elsted, 
Pepper-harrow, aud Seale. This ex- 
tent of sandy loam varies in colour 
and in fertility: perhaps the richest 
part of it lies round Godalming. — It is 
every where of great depth, and rests 
on a sandstone base, which hardens 
as it deepens. ‘This sandstone is ir- 
regularly veined with an ore of: iron ; 


which, trom the sand being washed 
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out between the layers, appears like 
shelves, standing out from the sand- 
stove, from six to eight inches: the 
thickness of this iron ore is generally 
about one inch and a half: the line 
in which it runs is slightly waving, 
and the lower surface of the ore is 
rather concave. 

Sandy loam also predominates along 
the banks of the ‘Thame$, at Batter- 
sea, Wandsworth, Putney, Mortlake, 
Kew, and Richmond: hére it ex- 
tends to the south as far as Wimbile- 
don. From the immense quantities 
of manure which this district receives, 
in order to fit it for the purposes to 
which it is chiefly applied, viz. the 
supply of the London market with 
vegetables, the soil, as has already 
been remarked, is become in general 
ablack loam or rich mould. from 
Kingston, along the banks of. the 
Thames, ky ‘Thames Ditton, Moul- 
sy Walton, Weybridge, Chertsey, 
Thorpe, and Egham, sandy loam is 
also found, though in many places 
intersected by passages of strong loam, 
and as we advance up the country, 


- mixed with heathy and moorish soil. 


Returning to Kingston, we find this 
soil predominating on the road to 
Esher, Cobham, and Ripley, both on 
the right hand, after we have passed 
the commons, about Byfleet, West- 
ley, Purford, and Woking; and on 
the left hand, about Ockham. ‘This 
soil, though of an inferior quality, 
and appearing, along with some strovg 
land, merely like spots, amidst the 
wild and desolate heaths, is to be 
found the whole way from the road 
between Kingston and Ripley, to the 
western limits of the county, on the 
borders of Berkshire and Hampshire. 
Besides these more extensive and im- 
portant tracts of sandy loam, the soil 
about Stoke below Guildford ; much 
of the soil in the parish of Bedding- 
ton; and parts of the parishes of 
Barnes and Tooting; the west side af 
the parish of Merton, and a narrow 
yein of ground in the parish of Sut- 
ton, between the chalk and the clay, 
are also sandy loam. 

The subsoil of almost all the sandy 
loam to the north of the Downs is 
gravel ; all of it of a flinty appearance 
and texture, and commonly deeply 
tinged with a yellow colour. The 
depth of the upper soil is various, 


generally more than a foot, but never 
nearly so great as that of the sandy 
loam to the south of the chalk-hills. 


Il. Chalk. 


This soil, where it was covered with 
loam, has already been noticed: the 
bare chalk, or cbalk very slightly co- 
vered or mixed with earth, is entirely 
confined to the south side of the 
Downs: in many places, where the 
hill is very steep, the chalk rises com- 
pletely to the surface, aod exhibits, 
perhaps, more pure calcareous matter 
as soil, and especially as under tillage, 
than can be found in any other part 
of the kingdom. 

There remains now only one kind 
of soil in Surrey, to be noticed; this is 
the heathy or moorish soil, which un- 
fortunately occupies a very large pros 
portion of the county. 

The whole of the south-west cor- 
ner of Surrey, from Haslemere across 
to Farnbam in one direction, and 
from near Elsted to Frensham on the 
other, is occupied by this barren soil, 
The soil of the west and the north 
west part of the county is very, litle 
superior, but it is more relieved. by 
spots of fertile ground. [rom the 
hill just aboye Egham to Bagshot ; 
from Bagshot to Frimley; from Frimy 
Jey, across Romping Downs, to Ash, 
where the strong land begins—the 
whole, with little exception, is heath 
or moorish soil. The breadth of this 
heathy tract is also very extensive: 
in going from Bagshot, thro’ Chob- 
ham and Byfleet, to Cobham, Ripley, 
and Oatlands, we pass across dreary 
and almost irreclaimable heaths; with 
here and there a distant glance of the 
Joams about Horshill, and the stiff 
and retentive clays on the sloping 
ground about Ottershaw. 

It is difticult to conceive acharacter 
of soil worse than that of the heaths 
of Surrey: it is barren sand, soft, 
deaf and dufly, mixed with a hungry 
poor gravel, and with the remains of 
the decayed heath: it is very thin, 
lying on small stones of a dead white 
colour. Where the surface rises into 
a swell, the soil is rather better, 
supporting a stronger and more beal- 
thy heath. The soil is similar on that 
line of barren land which runs from 
Biackbeath to Leith-bill, and which 
stretches across from the valley ig 
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which Albury: stands, to the begin- 
ning of the Weald; near Ewhurst. 
Large tracts-of heath are also found 
on the broad summit of the Surrey 
hills, of which we shall presently take 
more particular notice. 

On the east side of the county, a 
heathy soil is found round Addington: 
this differs from the heaths in the west 
of the county, consisting almost en- 
tirely of loose round pebbles, or 
shingle, with a very small intermix- 
ture of earth, lying on a bed of white 
sand. This ground lies very high, 
and terminates, on the south-east, in 
steep headlands of a very singular ap- 
pearance.* 

From the ful] account now given, 
it will not be difficult to point out 
the respectiye soils of the different 
parts of Surrey. The most striking 
and remarkable-tract of land consists 
of the Downs, whicli stretch across 
the whole breadth of the county, with 
the exception of a mile or two near 
Farnham. They lie nearly in the 
middie of the county, entering from 
Kent into Surrey by Croydon and 
Tatesfield, and proceeding in a‘direc- 
tion nearly due west, narrowing as 
they proceed, till they terminate about 
seven or eight miles beyond Guild- 
ford. 

Surface—General Appearance.—- 
The surface of almost the whole of 
Surrey, except the Weald, is gentle 
hill and dale. Tn some — of it the 
hills rise to a considerable height, and 
present yery commanding and bold 
views. The north-west corner of the 
county, near the Thames, has its sur- 
face varied by Cooper’s-hill and St. 
Anne’s-hill, both remarkable for the 
great extent and variety of country 
which-can be seen from them. The 
description of the view from St. 
Anne’s-hill (to which that from Coo- 
per's-hill is very similar) we shall give 
from Mr. Skrine’s Rivers of Great 
Britain. 

*« St. Anne’s-hill starts up abruptly 
on the south-west of Chertsey. e 
lower parts of it are clothed with 
wood, but the ridge is almost level 
after it gets above the inclosures, pre- 
senting a delightfully verdant walk to 
the neighbourhood, and terminating 





* Lysons’ Environs of London, 
vol. iv. p..587. 


in two venerable elms, where the de. 
scent is almost perpendicular into the 
lain. The prospect here is more 
appily marked than at Harrow, yet 
wonderfully extensive, except towards 
the south and west, where the blag 
point. of Cooper’s-hill excludes thé 
view of Windsor, and the bare ridgeg 
of Bagshot-heath circumscribe the 
horizon. On the east the Surrey 
Downs appear well ranged behind the 
nearer heathy ridge of St. George's. 
hills, and with the eminences of Nor: 
wood, Sydenham, and the more diss 
tant summit of Shooter’s-hill, in Kent, 
together with those of Highgate, 
oe ema Bushy, and Harrow, it 
Middlesex, form the outline of that 
immense plain, in whigh the dome of 
St. Paul's cathedral and the lofty pilé 
of Westminster mere enveloped in 
perpetual smoke; mark the proud pos 
sition of the metropolis of England, 
surrounded by a numerous tribe of 
villages, and a most. abundant popu- 
lation. The Thames here shews itsel 
to great adyantage, making a bol 
sweep to approach Chertsey-bridge, 
and jntersecting the plain with its yas 
rious meanders.”— (P. 353, 354.) ~ 
‘ The next eminence to the east, but 
at 4 greater distance from the Thames 







and St. Anne’s-hill, is St. George's, 


hill, of which, and the view from it, 
the same author gives’ the’ following 
description : 

** St. George’s-hill presents an ab: 
long ridge in the midst of those wild 
commons which: extend, with little 
intervals, from Walton and Wey- 
bridge dlmost to Bagshot, occupying 
in its range nearly the whole s 
from Weybridge to Cobham. ‘It ts of 
very considerable magnitude, running 
out into yast angles, which protrude 
themseélves into the plain between 
deep hollows; and its summit is al- 
most entirely level, being marked by 
afew clumps of ‘firs ‘at certain dis- 
tances from each other, and adorned 
with turf-drives winding round the 
angles, which are understood to have 
been originally made by the: Portmore 
family. ‘They are curiously contrived, 
pervading every part-of this ridge in 
circular mazes, so as to vary the 
scenery delightfully, and to presgnt's 
charming airing to the vicinage. 

** St. George’s-hill is mot only 
greatly larger, but considerably higher 
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St. Anne, though it rises 
«3 at first » Ae 
lain, that this circumstance 
Famediately impress itself as you ad- 
yance towards it. Its upper parts are 
more abrupt, and in some of the hol- 
lows almost perpendicular: when 
viewed from a distance, its elevation 
js most- distinguishable, as all its pro- 
truding angles appear then united ip 
one mass, stretching across the hori- 
zon, and differently featured from all 
the eminences of this country. The 
prospect it commands is almost un- 
bounded over Middlesex, Bucking- 
hamshire, Herts, Essex, and Kent, to 
the north and east ; but Cuoper's-hill 
and Bagshot-heath form a strong, 
though by no means a near, outlineon 
the west, beyond which, towards the 
south, the ridge called the ‘ Hog’s 
back,’ between Guildford and Farn- 
ham,, terminates in a bold — 3 
and the points of the Hind-head hills, 
in Sussex, on the Portsmouth road, 
rise to view, piled on each other like 
Pelion over Ossa. From this clump 
above Guildford, the whole range of 
the Surrey Downs extends in a wa- 
Ving line, rising abruptly with the 
high-street of that county-town from 
the bridge over the Wey, which forms 
the intermediate valley, to a be con- 
siderable eminence. bold sum- 
- create the southern boundary to 

. George’s-hill as far as Croydon, 
distinguished by various plantations, 
and a great number of fine parks and 
seats; beyond which, some distant 
parts of Kent close the — as 
the eye in its circke approaches the 
east, one of which (nea: Seven-oaks) 
is crowned with the singular clump 
of the ‘ Knockholt Beeches.’ 

“ Richmond-hill, appearing ‘to ad- 
vance from the east beautifully to- 
wards the eye, clothed with thick 

roves, hides London from our view ; 

ut its attendant eloud denotes the 
— of the capital; and the two 

ills of Highgate and Hampstead ap- 
pear in their usual bold display, as we 
pursue the circle towards the north 
gradually. Efarrow on the Hill takes 
a prominent ‘position in this level, 
backed by the ridges of Bushy-heath 
and Moor-park: westward again from 
the north, a very high and: distant 
spot in Buckinghamshire is marked 
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with a clump, planted by the late 
Despenser, pot far from Wy- 
combe, and called Whittington-park. 
Few points in England command so 
extended an horizon ; and the ahnost 
desert wildness which prevails on the 
west and the south, is singularly cone 
trasted by the numerous towns, vils 
lages, and cultivated districts on each 
other side. Some of the nearer ob- 
jects are peculiarly striking, among 
which, the majestic pile of Windsor- 
castle stands pre-eminent: the great 
mass of Hampton Court palace alse 
makes a conspicuous figure, and the 

roves and shrubberies of St: Anne’s« 

ill finely overhang the town of 
Chertsey. Below, the Thames winds 
in several bold sweeps through thé 
meads which separate Shepperton 
from Weybridge, beneath the park of 
Lord Portmore, and the long extended 
plantations of Oatlands.” (pp. 355— 
359.) ' 
Proceeding down the Thames; the 
heights of Richmond, Puthey, and Roe- 
hampton, attract the eye; and fatther 
to the east, but at a greater distance 
from the river, the rising grounds 
about Norwood and Dulwich. 

Across the middle of the county, 
the Downs, rising with a gentle stope 
from the north, and broken in their 
eastern division into deep and wavi 
vallies; form a striking object, an 
give variety to the appearance of the 
county. Towards the northerti bor- 
der of the Downs, Sanéletsted-hill, 
near Croydon, affords a rich and ma- 
Jestic view ; from it ‘* is Commanded 
the upper and principal part of the 
wide vale of London, Closing with 
the well-featured grounds of Wind- 
sor, whose castle rises boldly and 
distinctly to the eye, though placed at 
near thirty miles distante."* 

From the other part of tlie Downs, 

rticularly from .Box-hill, Bansted 
bewts, and Hedley-heath, the pro- 
spects are singularly commanding and 
rich, ‘“ As the country about Dork- 
ing is extremely mountainous, it pro- 
sents you with a got variety of fine 

rospects, some of which are equalled 
bat by few in England. To the northi- 
east of the parish lies Box-hill, on the 





* Marshall's Southern Counties, 
ii, $96. 
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sides and summit of which grow ‘the 
greatest quantities of box any where 
to be met within the kingdom, in- 
terspersed with a number of little 

reen, spots .and agreeable walks. 
The view fgom,the highest part of 
this mountain, in a clear day, is very 
extensive, Commanding a_ beautiful 
prospect, east and south, over part of 
the counties of Kent and Surrey, and 
the whole county of Sussex, quite to 
the South Downs, near the sea, at the 
distance of about 36 miles. ‘The west 
and north views overlook a large part 
of Surrey and Middlesex ; and as you 
advance to the place called the White, 
or Quarry, upon the ridge of the bill 
that runs towards Mickleham, the 
sublime and beautifyl both join in 
forming a most grand and delightful 
scene. You here Jook down froma 
vast and almost perpendicular height, 
upon a wel] cultivated vale, Jaid out 
in beautiful enclosures, and see the 
river Mole winding along close to 
the bottom of the mountain, as if it 
were directly under your feet, though 
it is at a great distance. It is impos- 
sible for description to do justice to 
the amazing beauty of this enchanting 
spot.’ * 

To the south of the Downs, the 
surface of the county rises in the 
hills that overhang the Weald, near 
Oxted, Godstone, Riegate, and Dork- 
ing: as we approach the western ex- 
tremity. of the county, these _ hills 
cover .a greater breadth; and near 
Wornersh, Godalming, and Pepper; 
harrow, covered with a rich foliage, 
and waving with a graceful line. into 
intermediate vallies, watered by the 
different branches of the Wey, they 
present the most picturesque prospect 
that Surrey can afford. 

On Leith-hill, to the south-west of 
Dorking ; Tiiburster-hill, near God- 
stone; and Gratewood-hill, near 
Godalming, the views are very ex- 

* Natural History of Dorking, 
Gentleman's Magazine, May, 1769. 
This account gives a just idea of the 
extent of the prospect from this ce- 
lebrated hill, but certainly does not 
afford a striking and full picture of 
the prospect. en _ 
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tensive. ‘“ ‘To - the. south-west of 
Dorking, lies: Leith-hill, remarkable 
for the amazing extent .of country 
that, ina fine day, without the help 
of. glasses, may be viewed from its 
summit. .The -whole counties. of 
Surrey and Sussex, and great part of 
Hampshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Mid. 
dlesex, Essex, and Kent, may be plain. 
ly seen; and if you are here about 
noon, in clear weather, you have q 
distinct view of the sea southward, 
at more than 30 miles distance; and 
northward, of the cupola of St. Paul's, 
and the still more distant hills about 
Brentwood, in Essex. The extent of 
horizon cleared by tbe whole prospect, 
is reckoned upwards of 240 miles; 
and this is demonstrable, if it be con- 
sidered, that but few of the points of 
view are terminated at less than 30 
miles, and most of them at 40 miles 
and upwards.”"* 

Perhaps there is no part of the coun- 
ty in which the appearance of the 
rich-wouded vale of the Weald, 
backed by the waving line of the 
South Downs, is more strikingly 
pleasing, than in passing from Albury 
to Ewhurst. After toiling up.the deep 
and barren sands that rise to the 
south of Albury, which present ng 
object on which the eye can rest itself, 
even for a single moment—brokeg 
into hollows, which give only that 
variety which heightens the gloom 
and bleakness of the view—we come 
suddenly toa the southern edge of the 
hill, from whence the whole extent 
of. the Weald, clothed with wood, 
appears to the south, with .an occa, 
sional peep of the sea through the 
breaks of the Sussex Downs, which 
form the back-ground : on the south 
west, the rich and fine varied country 
about Godalming appears, backed by 
the wild heaths that stretch across from 
Farnham to Haslemere. Sometimes, 
in a clear night, the. shadow of the 
moon is to be seen glancing: on the 
waves of the English Channel, form- 
ing a singular aud romantic feature in 
the prospect, 

[ To be concluded in our next.) 





* Natyral History of Dovking. 
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[ Coutinued from p. 288. ] 
N the 23d, the whole of this ca- 
valry poured upon the plain of 

Neumark, preceded by a numerous 

artillery. After a warm and destruc- 

tive fire, Bernadotte did not think fit 
to await the general attack, which the 

Archduke took a considerable time in 

preparing. ‘This slowness saved Ber- 

nadotte, who had committed a great 
mistake in not quitting Neumark pre- 
viously to the Archduke’s arrival. 

The retreat was made in very good 

order: Bernadotte protected it at the 

head of three regiments of cavalry. 

Prince Charles manceuvred as though 

he had been unacquainted with the 

force opposed to him. The day of 
the 22d, in which Bernadotte had 
supplied the defect of number by his 
ability and resolution, had induced 
the belief, that our troops were more 
numerous than they really were. 
Jourdan came down at length from 
the mountains, with the 40,000 men 
whom he had so unskilfully conduct- 
edthither. He joined us on the 27th, 
in the plain of Forcbeim. Qn the 
29th, Bernadotte was ordered to over- 
throw the Austrian corps which bad 
possessed itself of the great road from 

Bamberg to Wurtzburg. That co- 

Jumn was commanded by General 

Kray and the Prince of Lichtenstein, 

and was formed from the choice of 

Prince Charles's army. Many bril- 

liant attacks of infantry and cavalry 

took place, but without any decisive 
success. Locvener’s regiment of light- 
horse had succeeded. in beating a bat- 
talion of the 37th regiment. Berna- 
dotte, who had an eye to every thing, 
foresecing this event, had dispatched 
the third regiment of horse ehasseurs 
to the aid of that infantry. The Aus- 
trians were attacked at the very mo- 
ment. they were going to cutto pieces 
the battalion which they had routed. 
The commandant of the horse 
chasseurs, called’ Gros Jean,a lieute- 
nant-colonel, very skilful in- his pro- 
fession, seeing the officers of the 
light-horse stationed before the ranks, 


like the French officers, before com- 
mencing the charge, gave for word of 
order, ‘* Rush upon the Austrian offi- 
cers who are covered with gold.” 
The struggle was strong, but short; 
in three minutes Loevener’s regiment 
was overpowered, although more nu- 
merous than the regiment of chasseurs, 
Almost all the officers were killed. 
The Austrian infantry, towards which 
the Kght-horse retreated, obliged the 
French chasseurs to Jeave their hold. 
Bernadotte, an eye witness of this 
engagement, was so delighted with it, 
that be run before the regiment, re 
turned his thanks, and promoted 
Gros Jean to the rank of colonel-upon 
the field of battle. 

This combat ended only with the 
day: Jourdan sent officers hourly to 
learn the result of it, ordering Berna- 
dotte to be told, ‘* that he must open 
himself a passage, sword in hand.” 
He came upon the ground about the 
end of the day; and when he had 
seen with his own eyes the commands 
ing attitude of the Archduke’s army, 
he then ordered a retreat , the road 
along the right bank of the Maine. 
Bernadotte was obliged to draw back 
upon Bamberg, to cross that river. 
Kleber formed the rear-guard of the 
army: when it was re-united in the 
environs of Schweinfurt, Jourdan re- 
soived upon marching to Wartzburg, 


to give battle to the Archduke. Ber- - 


nadotte and Kleber warmly opposed 
that plan: they could make no im- 
pression on the mind of the General 
in Chief, or rather of the representa- 
tive of the people, Joubert de-l’He- 
rault, who was continually telling 
Jourdan, ‘that it was shameful to 
retreat upon the Rhine without giv- 
ing battle; that the present occasion 
was favourable, and the more so, as 
it was to be hoped that, even in case 
of a check, they would at least suc- 
ceed in relieving the garrison of 
Wartzburg, and that this effort, evin- 
cing to the Convention the zealous 
spirit of the Generals, shielded them 
from any well-grounded reproach.” 
Bernadotte rejoined the division six 
days after at Wetzlar. The soldiers 
received him with acclamations of 
joy, as a beloved father. ‘The officers 
behaved more coldly, as they saw 
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with regret, that he withdrew himself ed the attestation, not for the purpos 


from them on a critical occurrence, 
in which he could have rendered 

reat service, had he been able to 

ave subdued bis self-love by forget- 
ting a slight indisposition, and par- 
taking the dangers of his soldiers, 
whose inconveniences would certain! 
have been much diminished by his 
talents. The battle of Wurtzburg 
cost Bernadotte’s division alone about 
3000 men, of whom 700 were killed, 
1500 wounded, and 800 taken pri- 
goners: The loss of the three other 
divisions of Grenier, Championnet, 
and Bonnaud, was not more than 
1500 men killed &nd wounded, as 
they made use of Bernadotte's divi- 
sion for a van-guard fn advancing, and 
as arear-guard in covering the retreat. 
It is not difficult to impose upon the 
soldier by fine words about honour, 
glory, patriotism; but the officer is 
rarely deceived by such rhodomon- 
tades, and his confidence diminishes, 
when he perceives that attempts are 
made to render him the dupe of his 
zeal, in requiring from him more 
than his duty. 

Jourdan, still intimidated from his 
defeat near Wurtzburg, dared not try 
the fate of battles in the fine positions 
so common upon the right bank of 
the Lahn. After some skirmishing, 
he ordered a retreat vpon the left bank 
of the Rhine. Whilst making this 
movement he received from the Di- 
rectory an order for his recall. This 
disgrace completed his downfall. He 
called the Generals together iy the 
Castle of Hakenburg, and requested 
them to give him a certificate of good 
conduct, . When Bernadotte came to 
Bive his opinion, he could not contain 
limself, and he let fall upon the un- 
fortunate Jourden all the indignation 
which the loss of the choice of his 
division at the battle of Wurtzburg 
had occasioned:him ; he even went so 
far as to say, ‘* We can only give you 
an attestation of imbecility; every 
body knows that you are an honest 
man, a brave soldier, and a good citi- 
zen; but it is for the public interest, 
that the gavernment should be well 
convinced that you are incapable of 
successfully commanding in chiefeven 
four men anda corporal.” Notwith- 
standing Jourdan absolutely shed tears, 
acknowledged his eryors, and request- 


of soliciting a fresh command, but to 
shelter himself from the vengeance of 
the Directory, who sought to have 
him considered as a traitor to his 
country, nothing could soften Berna. 
nadotte. .Kleber and he were the 
only two who refused their signature, 
Although I entertained a similar opi. 
nion with ‘those Generals respecting 
Jourdan, as, ] demonstrated in a me. 
morial 1 addressed to the Directory, 
upon the operations of the campaign 
of 1790, I could not hinder myself 
from censuring my two friends for 
their severity towards our chief, theq 
deprived of all authority. The dis. 
missal of this General ought to have 
disarmed them. He é€eased to be 
dangerous when deprived of com- 
mand. This want of generosity to. 
wards an old superior can only be 
excused by the still recent sorrow 
which had been occasioned by his 
blunders and ill-concerted manceuvres. 
Bernadotte and Kleber were not loug 
in perceiving their error, and they 
repaired it, even beyond the expec. 
tation of Jourdan. 

When the army had repassed the 
Rhine, the divisions were quartered 
in the villages upon the left bank of 
that river, from Bingen, Coblentz, 
and Andernach, unto Bonn, Cologne, 
and Dusseldorff. Bernadotte had his 
head-quarters at Coblentz; he re 
sided with a rich banker called Pot- 
geisser. The General had had the 
Opportunity of rendering many ser- 
vices to this man, who on his part 


was very much attached to him, # 


were his whole family. His eldest 
daughter was a very pretty fair-com- 
plexioned girl of eighteen, and had 
received a very excellent education. 
She hit Bernadotte’s fancy: he wa 
then thirty-three years of age ; had it 
not been tor this disparity in years, I 
really think he would have deter 
mined on marrying her. The young 
lady, and the father in particular, 
wished it very much. Another mo- 
tive, that of Fortune, deterred Berna- 
dotte. He was the youngest of b 
a me hy is wel a i in 

scony, t ngest branches par- 
take very spaingie of the family w- 
heritance. What had fallen to Ber- 


nadotte upon the death of his parenis, 


had been spent by Aim at the com 
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mencement of the Revolution; there 
therefore remained to him no other 
yesource than his pay, which might 
be taken from him at any time, either 
by being reduced to haif-pay, or en- 
tirely superseded. It was only neces- 
sary to displease a member of the 
Directory, tobe placed in one of these 
situations. The fortune of Miss Pot- 

eisser would certainly have sufficed 
Fim to live as a creditable citizen, but 
he was too proud to expose himself 
to a situation, whére it is very rare, 
that the domestic harmony is not 


troubled, when there happens to be , 


an inequality of fortune. 

Bernadotte lived happy, beloved by 
his hosts, and every individual of his 
division, when calumny, which gene- 
rally directs her shafts against real 
merit, sought to throw: doubts upon 
his probity. The Paris newspapers 
usserted that he bad levied contribu- 
tions at Nuremberg. It is true, that 
the burgomastets of that town offered 
him a considerable’ present in gold, 
which he refased, though it had been 
observed to him, that the Prussian 
and Austrian Generals had never re- 
quired much pressing to accept of 
similar. considerations, Bernadotte 
replied, ‘*that every one was master 
of his own actions, and that the only 
reward le requifed of the magistrates, 
in retarn for keeping lis troops in 
good discipline, was that they would 
pay the greatest attention to his sick 
and wounded.” ‘This attack of his 
jealous enemies affected him very 
boron bs and after having fully re- 
fated them by incontestible evidence, 
he resolved.to quit a situation which 
exposed him to be the subject of 
every one’s declamation. He soli- 
cited leave to retire on his half- pay. 
The Directory refused to accede to it, 
and addressed a very flattering letter 
to him, in which, after having ad- 
vised him only to answer with the 
Most silent contempt the unfounded 
reports of ‘the enviers of his glory, 
they added, ** that the government 
relied on his talents and patriotism, 
still to continue ably serving his 
country.” | 

This adulation was not sufficient to 
restore his tranquillity. I have often 
heard him say, ‘‘ that be should never 
be really happy till be lived retired in 
an hamlet, in the midst of the Pyre- 
Universat Mac. Vou, XXL 


nees,.on au afinual income of three 
thousand livres.” Kleber, who was 
then at Coblentz, and who was the 
author of Bernadotte’s military for- 
tune, possessed a considerable ascen- 
dancy over his mind: he succeeded in 
dissuading him from an, the 
army, by observing to him, ‘If you 
return into France, my dear Berna- 
dotte, with your frank disposition, 
and love of justice, I foretell that 
you will be guillotined before three 
months are over. Not only is the 
——— composed of five robbers, 

ut every little village is governed by 
a mayor of the same stamp—like mas- 
ter like man. The secret police, 
which is, in regard to politics, what 
the science of niining is to the art of 
war, is confided to a set of scoundrels, 
who abuse their power to glut their 
vengeance, and to cause the most vir- 
tuous charactets to perish, or at least 
to suffer disgrace. In vain will you 
conduct yourself as an honest citizen 5 
they will counterfeit your hand-writ- 
ing; they will accuse you of a traiter- 
ous correspondence, of which yon 
had never the Jeast idea; and, through 
the perfidy of enemies, whom those 
envious of your merit will not fail to 
raise against you, all your fine pro- 
jects of philosophy and retreat wilt 
only tend to cause you to perish ona 
scaffold, as a traitor to your country, 
as was the case with Luckner, Cus- 
tine, Beauharnois, Houchard, and 
many other brave military men. Our 
governors are lawyers, jealous of the 
glory of their Generals; they are base, 
uninformed, proud, vindictive, and 
cruel: in a word, they possess only a 
genius for doing evil; their dominion 
cannot last long ; Providence always, 
sooner or later, does justice to the 
wicked, and recompenses the good. 
Await patiently that happy period in 
the bosom of your friends, and don’t 
go and offer yourself up to those ti- 
gers, thirsting for, blood, who have 
for four years preyed upon the vitals 
of our uthappy country. I admit 
that you might be happy for a.month 
in your rural life, but no sooner would 
you hear the drums of your National 
Guards, than recollections dear to 
your heart would make you regret 
the army. You were born to live in 
camps, and to die upon the field of 
battle. Do you really believe that 
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the vociferations of the Jacobins of 
your village will not make you again 
wish to hear the acclamations of ap- 
lause with which your grenadiers 
xave so oftem hailed you on the excel- 
Jent manceuvres you have caused 
them to execute on the day of battle? 
Would you wish, in short, to know 
my whole opinion? Well, I am al- 
most pdsitive that those very same 
Directors, who have written to you 
in such very obliging terms to request 
you to continue in the army, are them- 
selves the authors of the infamous 
reports which have been circulated 
concerning you, with regatd.to the 
contributions of Nuremberg. Can 
you, in short, confide in the treache- 
rous assurances of tlrose villains, who, 
while they embrace you with one 
hand, are holdiug a dagger in the 
other, ready to plunge it into*your 
breast? We have for three years 
fought together in the same ranks; I 
always felt a brothei’s tenderness for 
you; and, as a sincere friend, [ re- 
quest you to continue with us.” 
Kleber uttered the last part of these 
observations with considerable sensi- 
bility. Bernadotte was moved even 


to tears: he fell upon Kleber’s neck, 
and promised never to separate bim- 


self from him: but Providence, that 
sports with the designs’ of mortals, 
had otherwise ordered. A few days 
atier this interview, Kleber received: 
orders from the Directory to send a 
corps of fifteen thousand men, with 
a division’s staff, to the army of Italy. 
He proposed to Bernadotte to take 
the command of this column, and the 
more to induce him to it, observed, 
that this destination would afford a 
favourable opportunity of acquiring 
new glory and information; that the 
successes obtained by Bonaparte were 
tco important, and too-successive, not 
to result from superior genius; and 
that as he himself bad nothing more 
to teach him, he advised him to go 
and complete his military education 
under the direction of the General in 
chief of the army of Italy. Berna- 
dotte refused to quit his friend, but 
Kleber continued to urge, and gave 
him twenty-four hours to decide upon 
it, after which, should he persist in 
his refusal, he would then make 
choice of another General. 

In spite of the suggestions of dif- 
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ferent parties, during the two months 
the troops were passing through 
France, desertion was scarcely known, 
at the very time when every thing 
concurred to favour it. Of 15,000 
men, we lost* no more than thirty. 
It is true, Bernadotte granted a great 
many permissions to those soldiers 
who had families in the neighbour. 
hood of the read we went; and this 
wise precaution, which afforded the 
soldiers the pleasure of seeing their 
relations, seemed to them an addi- 
tional tie, requiring the obligation of 
their returning on the expiration of 
their furlough, that they might testify 
to their General, by their punctuality, 
how very grateful they. were for his 
goodness. Those who did desert were 
worthless fellows, and consequettly 
bac soldiers, of whom the regiments 
were glad to be quit. The passage of 
the Alps, in the month of February 
1797, was a very toilsome task ; no 
fatal accident, however, occurred.— 
The Milanese were struck with asto- 
nishment on seeing such fine troops, 
and in such excellent condition, after 
a long and fatiguing march, ia so 
rude a season of the year. Instead 
of billeting them on the inhabitants, 
they were quartered in the convents, 
whose only furniture was the same 
straw which had already served for 
bedding to the Austrian prisoners of 
the garrison of Mantua, who bad 
passed through Milan some days be- 
fore on their march to France. When 
informed by the commanders of the 
different regiments that the lodgings 
appointed could not be occupied with- 
out materially affecting the health of 
the troops, Bernadotte ordered the 
commandant of the place to quarter 
the troops on the inhabitants. This 
commandant was a Colonel Dupuy, a 
great favourite of Bonaparte, and the 
same who afterwards was killed in 
the commotion of the inhabitants of 
Cairo against the French, in 1798. 
That officer, strong ip the confi- 
dence granted lim by the General in 
chief, repaired to Bernadotte, and told 
him in aslighting tone, ‘‘ that these - 
convents bad been found very good 
by the citizens of the army of Italy ; 
and that consequently the gent/emen 
(messieurs) of the army of the Rhine 
might very well put up with them.” 
Bernadotte answered him, ‘* that he 
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would dispense with such observa- 
tions, and would only recommend 
him to execute promptiy the orders 
he had given him, to quarter the 
troops on the inhabitants.” Dupuy 
replied, ‘‘ that he had his instructions 
from General Bonaparte, and that he 
should make no alteration in them 
till he had received the orders of that 
same General.” Bernadotte hinted to 
him that he might order him- to be 
arrested. ‘* Learn, General,” said 
Dupuy, ‘that I belong to the army 
of Italy, and that I am not to receive 
orders from you, a General of the 
army of the Rhine.” At the same 
time he cast a furious glance upon 
Bernadotte, dragging his sabre upon 
the ground. The General told him, 
in a very calm tone, but full of dig- 
nity, ‘the Republic has but one 
army, of which I am a General, and 
you aCoijonel. I punish you con- 
formably to the penal code, which is 
the same for the officers of the Rhine 
and of Italy. With regard to the pe- 
tulance you have very unseasonably 
exhibited, be well assured that my 
only regret is, that you are not a Ge- 
neral of Division, like myself; as I 
would then have given you a lesson 
ou would not soon have forgotten.” 
Tad. reeiving he had to do with 
a man who knew how to ensure him- 
self respect, was silent, and punc- 
tualiy executed Bernadotte’s orders. 
At the moment the General, with 
his staff, was coming out of Milan to 
head the troops, Gen. Friant ran up 
extremely troubled, to.inform Berna- 
dotte that the officers and subalterns 
with the colours were about to arrive, 
but that the soldiers had absolutely re- 
fused to depart till they were paid 
what wasdue tothem. Bernadotte im- 
mediately advanced upon the ground, 
and gave orders for departing. For 
the first time the soldiers were deaf to 
his voice. He promised them that the 
pay should be disbursed to them on 
their arrival at Mantua, and: that it 
was impossible to do it at Milan, as 
there was not a farthing in the public 
chest. A grenadier, no doubt: the 
chief of the mutiny, cried out, ‘‘ there 
will be no more money at Mantua 
than at Milan, and if we consent to 
depart, the Austrians will be engaged 
to give us our pay in lead and iron.” 
These few. words served ta confirm 


the troops in their obstinacy. Bona- 

parte’s orders were urgent; he only 

waited for Bernadotte’s division to 

commence operations against the 

Archduke Charles. "Were the troops 

not to arrive on the appointed day, 

the blaine would naturally fall on the 

commanders, for not possessing sufti- - 
cient energy in ensuring obedience. 

In this critical position Bernadotte 
had recourse to a violent expedient: 

he resolved to maintain his honour, 

or perish in the attempt: he exclaim- 

ed in a Joud voice, ‘* since you refuse 

to obey me, the law authorises me to 

kill every one who refuses to march 

against the enemy, and you shall 
either suffer under the ignominy of 

having assassinated your General, who 
has been so long a father to you, or I 
will run my sabre through the body 
of every mutineer.” He then ade 
vanced to the right of the 30th regi- 
ment, and applying the point of his 
sabre to the breast of the first grena- 
dier of the right, he told him in a fu- 
rious tone, ‘* to the right wheel, or I 
will kill you!” The grenadier, who 
happened fortunately to be an orderly 
character, obeyed; the second did the 
same, and the whole division then 
followed their example without being 
paid. 

Bonaparte, who was informed of 
this anecdote, complimented Berna- 
dotte upon it, and from that time en- 
tertained a high esteem for him. 
The good clothing of the sous Pe 
geutlemanly manners of the officers, 
the severe discipline and good infor- 
mation of this division, afforded an 
agreeable surprise to the General in 
chief. When he passed them in re- 
view, it was easy to perceive the great 
satisfaction he experienced in hearin 
the officers and subalterns reply to all 
his questions with a precision strictly 
conformable to the regulations. How 
different from the troops of the army 
of Italy! where you could not distin- 
guish the officer from the soldier; 
almost all were equally ignorant, dirty, 
covered with rags, often with bare 
feet and legs, eating promisciuously, 
and passing in the public-house the 
days they were not fighting. Their 
only excellence was a well-tried intre- 
pidity. Berthier (Bonaparte’s chief 
of the staff) even said to Bernadotte, 
in a tone of raillery, “ £ am anxiong 
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to see myself. whether these fine gen- 
tlemen are not fearful of the cannons 
deranging their elegant dress.” ‘* Rest 
assured,” replied Bernadotte, viewing 
him fiercely, ‘‘that there is not an 
individual of my division who is not 
ready to prove to you that he is as 
brave as yourself.” Bernadotte had 
already had an explanation with Ber- 
thier respecting the arrest ordered to 
Dupuy, who had complained of Ber- 
nadotte’s severity. Berthier wanted 
to assume an ironical tone, to make 
that General sensible that he had ill- 
treated a good officer of the army. 
‘* |] have punished one who was in- 
subordinate,” said Bernadotte; ‘“ if 
you are minded to take his part, I am 
your man. You are like me, a Ge- 
neral of Division. I am far from 
being inclined to quarrel, but I have 
a hearty wish to call those of my 
equals to account, who, like you, 
think fit to assume a dictatorial tone.” 
Berthier bereupon apologized, and 
said he had only mentioned Dupuy’'s 
arrest, to be better informed of tbat 
officer’s fault, and assured Bernadotte 
that he should be delighted to culti- 
vate his friendship. 

The. troops of the Rhine had no 
opportunity of fighting but at the pas- 
sage of the I'agliameuto;- Bernadotte’s 


division was upou the right wing of 
the army: as soon as Bonaparte had 
ordered the passage of the river, Ber- 
nadotte placed himself at the head of 


his columns. When they were about 
to enter the water, there was a mo- 
mentary hesitation in the regiment at 
the head, which was the 15th regi- 
ment of light infantry. The greatest 
depth of water was about three feet. 
Bernadotte observed to them that they 
run no risk, as the water was not 
bigher than their waists. A voice 
was heard exclaiming, ‘“we are not 
on horseback.” Upon which Berna- 
dotte leaped from his horse, though 
in the middle of the torrent, and cried 
out, “advance forward.” The troops 
rushed into the river amidst the cries 
of. ‘* Long live our General!” It was 
on the 17th of March, 1797, and tho’ 
it was near noon, the air was pier- 
cing, and the water very cold; but 
who would have dared to complain 
when the General himself set the ex- 
ample? Prince Charles soon found 
out that he had to fight with those 
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very same troops, who upon the 
Maine and the Rhine had so often 
disputed the victory with him, and he 
made but a weak resistance. The 
cannonade was very heavy: the in. 
fantry retreated almost without fight- 
ing: ‘the cavalry manoeavred with 
ability, to protect the retreat. Our 
cavalry, in endeavouring to harass it 
too nearly, was briskly received and 
repulsed, and would have suffered 
considerably, had it not been for pro- 
tection received from the columns of 
the infantry. Bonaparte paid the 
most flattering compliments to Ber- 
nadotte on the prectsion of his ma- 
neeuvres, and the good conduct of his 
troops, * : 
Upon the evdeuation of the Aus. 
trian territory, Frioul was assigned to 
Bernadotte’s division, for the furnish- 
ing him with subsistence. The head- 
quarters were established at Udina, 
the capital of that province. The 
magistrates, always disposed to refuse 
what was asked of them, caused 
much inconvenience, by not furnish- 
ing the provisions regularly. After 
exhausting gentle measures, Berna- 
dotte was obliged to act authoritative- 
ly: he cashiered the most refractory 5 
replaced them by prudent men; in 
formed them of the steps they must 
take for the welfare of his troops, and 
the tranquillity of the inhabitants; 
and merited, by the firmness and.abi- 
lity of his measures, the esteem and 
gratitude of both the Venetians and 
the French. There was in the envi- 
rons of Udina a very extensive plain, 
and consequently very fit for exercis~ 
ing the troops. He assembled his 
division there twice a week, in order 
to make his officers and soldiers per- 
fect in the execution of the grand 
mancenvres. He himself command. 
ed them, having under him Generals 
Friant and Fiorella: the latter was 
from the army of Italy; he was a 
cousin of Bonaparte’s, who had sent 
him to replace Murat. As he was 
quite ignorant of every thing relaiing 
to the instruction of troops, he was 
provided with an officer of the division, 
to give him directions. It would be 
tiresome for the reader who might 
not be a military character, to be in- 





* See the Confession of Bonaparte 
to the Abbé Maury, p. 243. 
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formed of the particulars of Berna- 
dotte’s exertions to instruct his troops : 
suffice it for me then to observe, that 
fhe tactics lasted at least eight hours, 
sometimes even ten; that he inspect- 
ed every thing himself; that he was 
extremely severe to those who were 
wanting in energy, but prodigal of 
his praise to those who appeared to 
second him: heartily. 
[To be continued.] 


Qn the Procress of the Fine Arts 
in GERMANY. 

[From Madame de Stael’s Werk.] 
HE Germans in general under- 
stand the arts better than they 

practise them; no sooner is an im- 
pression made on their minds, than 
thev draw from it a number of ideas. 
They boast much of mystery, but it 
is with the purpose of revealing it, 
and no sort of originality can be 
shewn in Germany without exciting 
a general-endeavour to explain from 
whenee it is derived; this is a great 
disadvantage, particularly with respect 
to the arts, where all is sensation ; 
they are analyzed before this inspira- 
tion is felt, and it is in vain after- 
wards to say, it was wrong to analyze 
them, we must denounce the prac- 
tice, for we have tasted the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, and the ipno- 
cence of genius is lost. 

I certainly do not recommend, with 
respect to the arts, that ignorance 
which I have always condemned in 
literature ; but we should distinguish 
the studies which relate to the prac- 
tice of the arts, from those whose 
only object is the theory of genius; 
these carried too far, stifle invention ; 
we are poenst by the recollection 
of all that has been said on the sub- 
ject of every different chef d’ccuvre, 
and think we perceive between our- 
selves and the object we mean to 
describe, a number of treatises on 
painting and sculpture, on the ideal 
and the real, till as artists, we feel 
that we are no longer in immediate 
communion with nature. Without 
doubt the spirit of those various trea- 
tises is encouragement ; but genius is 
wearied by being brought too for- 
ward, ason the other hand it is ex- 
linguished by too much restraint ; 
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and in all that relates to the imagina- 
tion, there is required so happy a 
combination. of obstacles and facilities, 
that ages may pass away before we 
arrive exactly at the point most fa- 
vourable for the display ef the human 
mind in its highest degree of perfec- 
tion. 

Before the period of the reforma- 
tion, the Germans had a school of 
painting which that of Italy would 
not have disdained. Albert Durer, 
Lucas Cranach, and Holbein, have in 
their manner of painting some affinit 
with the predecessors of Raphael, 
Perugino, Andrea Mantegno, &c. 
Holbein approaches nearer to Leo- 
nardo da Vinci; there is however in 
eneral more hardness in the German 
than in the Italian school, but not 
less expression and collectedness in 
the countenances.- The painters in 
the fifteenth century bad very little 
knowledge of the means which fa. 
cilitate the practice of their art, but 
simplicity and modesty are every 
where displayed in thew works; we 
see in them no pretensions to grand 
effect, we perceive only the expres- 
sion of that strong and vivid emotion, 
for which all men of genius endea- 
vour to find a language, that they 
may not leave the world without im~- 
parting a portion of their soul to their 
contemporaries. 

In the paintings of the 14th and 15th 
centuries, the folds of the drapery are 
quite straight, the head-dresses a little 
stiff, the attitudes very simple; but 
there is something in the expression 
of the figures which we are never 
tired of contemplating. ‘The pictures 
on scriptural subjects, produce an 
impression like that which we feel 
from the Psalms, where poetry dnd 
piety are so charmingly unmed. 

The second, and the finest epoch 
of the art of painting, was that in 
which the painters preserved the 
truth of the middle ages, and added 
to it all the more recently acquired 
splendour of the art: nothing among 
the Germans corresponds to the age 
of Leo X. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth centary, on to the middle 
of the eighteenth, the fine arts almost 
every were fell into a singular de- 
cay; taste degenerated into affecta- 
tion; Wincklemann thew exerted the: 
greatest influence not only over his 
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own country, but over the rest of 
Europe; and it was his writings 
which directed the minds of different 


artists to the study and admiration of 


the monuments of antiquity: be was 
better skilled in sculpture than in 
poetry ; and he therefore led painters 
into the practice of placing coloured 
statues in their pictures, rather than 
the animated forms of living nature. 
Painting also Jost much of its charm 
by being so nearly allied to sculpture ; 
the illusion necessary to the one is 
directly contrary to the immoveable 
and decided forms of the other. When 
painters take their models exclusively 
from the remains of ancient beauty, 
as it is only in statues that it can be 
discovered, we may address to them 
the reproach which has been applied 
to modern classical literature, that it 
is not from the inspiration of their 
own minds, that they produce the 
effects of their art. 

Mengs, a German painter, has 

iven us many philosophical thoughts, 
in his writings, on the subject of his 
art: he was the friend of Winckel- 
mann, and partook in his admiration 
of the antique; but he nevertheless 
avoided the faults for which the 


—— formed by the writings of 


Vinckelmann, have generally been 
censured, and which are mostly con- 
fined to their copying the chefs- 
d’ceuvre of antiquity. Mengs had 
even taken Corregio for his model, 
whose pictures, of all others, are the 
farthest removed from any resem- 
blance to sculpture, and whose chairo 
scuro recals to our minds the vague, 
but delightful impressions of melody. 

The German artists had, almost all 


of them, adopted the opinions of 


Winckelmann, till the period when 
the new literary school also extended 
its influence over the fine arts.— 
Goéthe, whose universal genius meets 
us every where, bas shewn in his 
writings, that he comprehends the 
true spirit of painting much better 
than Winckelmann ;_ nevertheless; 
convinced like him, that subjects 
drawn from the Christian religion are 
not favourable to the art, he endea- 
vours to revive our enthusiasm for 
ancient mythology, an attempt which 
it is impossible to succeed in; per- 
haps, with respect to the fine arts, we 
are not capable of being either Chris- 
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tians or Pagans: but at whatever pe. 
riod a creative imagination shall again 
spring up from amongst men, it will 
assuredly not be in an imitation of the 
ancients, that its effects will be per. 
ceived. 

The new school maintains the same 
system in the fine arts, as in litera. 
ture, and affirms that Christianity js 
the source of all modern genius ; the 
writers of this school, alsa, charac. 
terize, in a new manner, all that in 
Gothic architecture agrees with the 
religious sentiments of Christians 
It does not follow however frow this, 
that the moderns can and ought to 
construct Gothic churches; neither 
art nor nature admit of repetition: it 
is only of consequence to us, in the 
present silence of genius, to lay aside 
the contempt which has been throw 
on all the conceptions of the middle 
ages; it certainly does not suit us to 
adopt them, but nothing is more in 
jurious to the developement of ge. 
nius, than to consider as_ barbarous 
every thing that is original. 

I have already said, in speaking of 
Germany, that have are very few mo- 
dern buildings which are at all re 
markable; in the north, we see no- 
thing in general but Gothic edifices, 
and the dispositions of soul which 
they tend to excife are encouraged 
both by nature and poetry. Garres, 
a German writer, has a an inter. 
esting description of an ancient 
church. ‘* We see,” said he, ‘* figures 
of knights kneeling on a tomb-stone 
with their hands ‘joined together; 
above them are placed some wonder. 
ful curiosities from Asia, which are 
intended to attest, as so many dumb 
witnessess, the voyages of the de. 
ceased to the Holy Land. The dark 
arches of the church-cover those who 
rest beneath them with their shade; 
we might almost imagine ourselves 
in the midst of a forest, the branches 
and leaves of which have been petri- 
fied by death, so that they will no 
longer move or be agitated, when 
succeeding ages, like the midnight 
storm, shall roll through their length- 
ened vaults. The church resound 
with the majestic tones of the organ; 
inscriptions in letters of brass, half 
destroyed by the humid vapours of 
time, confusedly indicate those great 
actions which are now become fabu- 
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lous, after having been so long con- 
sidered as incontestibly true.” 

In speaking of the arts in Germany, 
we are led to mention writers rather 
than artists. The Germans are in 
every respect, stronger in theory than 
in practice, and northern climates are 
so little favourable to those arts which 
strike our eyes, that we might almost 
be induced to think, the spirit of re- 
flection was bestowed on them merely 
because their inhabitants should be 
enabled to observe and appreciate the 
beauties of the south, 

There are many galleries of pic- 
tures and collections of drawings in 
Germany, which indicate a love of 
the arts in all ranks of people. “In 
the houses of the nobility, and most 
distinguished men of literature, there 
are very fine copies of the chefs- 
d'euvre of antiquity ; that of Goethe 
is remarkable in this respect ; his ob- 
ject is not merely the pleasure which 
is felt from the sight of fine statues 
and pictures, he thinks both the ge- 
nius and the soul are affected by it. 
‘‘[ should be a better man,” said be, 
“if [had always under my eyes the 
head of the Olympian Jupiter, which 
was so much admired by the ancients.” 
Several distinguished painters have 
established themselves at Dresden ; 
the chefs-d’ceuvre which adorn the 
gallery are the objects of attractiou, 
and excite both skill and emulation, 
The virgin of Raphaél, with two chil- 
dren gazing on her, is in itself a 
treasure of art: there is in this figure 
an elevation and a purity which is the 
perfect ideal of religion and inward 
fortitude. ‘The symmetry of the fea- 
tures is in this picture only a symbol ; 
the long garments, as an expression 
of modesty, render the countenance 
still more interesting, and the physi- 
ognomy, even more admirable than 
the features, is like supreme beauty 
manifesting itself in that which is 
terrestrial The Christ, who is in the 
arms of his mother, seems at most 
about two years of age; but the 
painter has wonderfully expressed the 
powerful energy of the divine being, in 
a countenance as yet scarcely formed. 
The looks of the angelic children who 
are placed at the bettom of the pic- 
ture, are delightful ; the innoceace of 
that age, alone, can appear charming 
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by the side of celestial candour ; their 
astonishment at the sight of the 
Virgin, beaming with holiness and 
beauty, does not resemble the sur- 
prise which men might feel; they 
appear as if they adored her with con- 
fidence, because they acknowledge in 
her, an inbabitant of that heaven from 
which they had just descended. 

The Night of Corregio is, next to 
the Virgin of Raphael, the finest 
chef-d'ceuvre in the Dresden Gallery: 
The adoration of the shepherds has 
often been well represented ; but as 
novelty of subject goes but a little 
way in the pleasure we receive from 
painting, it is sufficient to observe 
the manner in which Corregio’s pic- 
ture is conceived, in order to admire 
it: itis inthe middle of the night 
that the child is placed on the knees 
of its mother, and that it receives the 
homage of the astonished shepherds ; 
the light which beams from the holy 
aureola with whic his head is sur 
rounded, has something in it truly 
sublime; the personages placed in 
the back-ground of the picture, and 
far from the divine infant, are still in 
darkness; an emblem of the obscu- 
rity with which human life was en- 
vironed, before it was enlightened by 
revelation. 

Amongst the various pictures of 
modern artists at Dresden, 1 recollect 
a head of Dante, which in character 
was a little like the figure of Ossian 
in the fine picture of Gerard. This 
analogy is a happy one. Dante and 
the son of Fingal may take each other 
by the hand through successive ages, 
and throngh the clouds that hang 
over them. 

A picture of Hartmann’s represents 
the visit of Magdalen, and the two 
other Mary’s to the sepulchre of Jesus 
Christ ; the angel appears to announce 
tothem that he is risen; the open 
tomb, which no longer encloses any 
mortal remains, and those women of 
most admirable beauty lifting their 
eyes towards heaven to behold him 
whom they have just been seeking in 
the sbades of the sepulchre, form a 
painting at once picturesque and dra- 
matic. : 

Schick, another German artist, now 
settled at Rome, has, since his resi- 
dence in that place, composed a pic- 
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ture which represents the first sacri- 
fice of Noah after the deluge; na- 
ture, revived by the waters, seems to 
have acquired a new freshness; the 
animals appear familiarized with tbe 
patriarch and his children, as having 
escaped together from the flood. The 
verdure, the flowers, and the sky are 
painted iv lively and natural colours, 
which recal the sensations excited by 
the landscapes of the east. Several 
other artists endeavoured like Schick, 
to follow in painting, the new system 
introduced, or rathei revived, in lite- 
rary poetry; but the arts require the 
assistance of riches, and wealth is 
dispersed through the different cities 
of Germany; and, besides this, the 
prevent progress which has hitherto 

en made in that country, results 
from properly understanding, and 
copying in their true spirit, the works 
of the ancient masters: original ge- 
nius has not yet decidedly displayed 
itself. 

Sculpture has not been cultivated 
with much success amongst the Ger- 
mans; in the first place, because they 
want the marble which renders the 
chefs-d’ceuvre of the art immortal, 
and also, because they have no just 
idea of that delicacy and grace of at- 
titude and gesture which gymnastic 
‘exercises and ‘dancing alone, can 
render natural and easy tous; never- 
theless, a Dane, Thorwaldsen, edu- 
cated in Germany, is at present 
the rival of Canova at Rome, and 
his Jason resembles that which 
Pindar describes as the model of 
manly beauty; a fleece lies on his 
left arm: he holds_a lance in his 
hand, and the inactivity of strength 
chraracterises the hero. I have al- 
ready said that sculpture in general 
loses much by the neglect of dancing ; 
the ouly phznomenon of «that. art in 
Germany is Ida Brunn, a young girl 
whose situation in life precludes her 
from adopting it as a profession ; she 
has received from nature and from 
her mother a wonderful talent of re- 
presenting, by simple attitudes, the 
most affecting pictures, or the most 
beautiful statues; ber dancing is a 
course of transient chefs-d’@uvre, 
every one of which we should wish 
to fix for ever: it is true that the 
mother of Ida had before conceived ia 
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her imagination all that her daughter 
so admirably presents to. our eyes, 
The poetry of Madame Bruun dis. 
plays a thousand new treasures, both 
in art aud nature, which, from inat. 
tention, had been before unnoticed? 

I saw the young ida, when yet 4 
child, represent Althea ready to bum 
the brand on which the life of her 
son, Meleager, depended; she ex. 
pressed without words, the grief, the 
struggles, the terrible resolution of 
the mother; her animated looks, 
without doubt, made us understand 
what was passing in her heart; but 
the art of varying her gestures, and 
the skilful manner in which she 
folded round her the purple mantle 
with which she was clothed, produced 
at least as much effect as her counte- 
nance itself; she often remained a 
considerable time in the same atti- 
tude, and at such times, a painter 
could not have invented any thing 
finer than the picture which she ex- 
temporaneously presented to us; a 
talent of this sort is unique. 1 think 
nevertheless, that pantomimical danees 
would succeed better in Germany, 
than those which consist entirely, as 
in France, of bodily gracefulness and 
agility. 

The Germans excel in instrumental 
music; the knowledge it demands, 
and the patience necessary to execute 
it well, are quite natural to them; 
some of their composers have also 
much variety and fruitfulness of ima- 
gination; I shall make but one ob- 
jection to their genius as musicians; 
they put too much mind in their 
works; they reflect too much on 
what they are doing. In the fine arts 
there should be more instinct than 
thought: the German composers fol- 
low too exactly the sense of the 
words; this, it is true, is. a great 
merit, in the opinion of those who 
love words better than music, and 
besides, we cannot deny that a dis- 
agreement between the sense of the 
one, and the impression of the other, 
wotld be offensive: but the Italians, 
who are truly the musicians of na- 
ture, make the air and words conform 
to each other only in a general man- 


ner. In ballads and vandevilles, as. 


there is not much music, the little 
that there is may be subjected to the 
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words; but in the great effects of 
melody, we should endeavotir to reach 
the soul by an immediate sensation. 
Those who are not admirers of 
painting considered in itself attach 
great importance to the subject of a 
picture; they wish, in contemplating 
it, to feel the impressions which are 
produced by draniatic representation : 
it is the same in music; when its 
powers are but feebly felt, we expect 
that it should faithfully conform to 
every Variation of the words; but 
when the whole soul is affected by it, 
every thing, except the music itself, 
is importunate, and distracts the at- 
tention: provided there be no con- 
trast between the poetry and the 
music, we give ourselves up to that 
art which should always predominate 
overtheothers: for the delighttul re- 
verie into which it throws us, anni- 
hilates all thoughts which may be 
expressed by words; and music 
awakening in us the sentiment of 
infinity, every thing which tends to 
particularize the object of melody, 
must necessarily dimmish its effect. 
- Gluck, whom the Germans, with 
reason, reckon wry their men of 
genius, has adapted his airs to the 
words in a wonderfal manner, and in 
several of his operas he haz rivalled 
the poct by the expression of his mu- 
sic. When Alcestis has determined 
to die for Admetus, and that this sa- 
crifice, secretly offered to the Gods, 
has restored her husband to life, the 
contrast of the joyful airs, which 
celebrate the convalescence of the 
King, and the stifled groans and la- 
mentations of the’ qneen, who is con- 
demned to quit him, bas a fine tragical 
effect. Orestes, in the Iphigenia in 
Tauris, says, ** serénity is restored to 
my soul,” and the air which he sings 
expresses the sentiment, but its ac- 
companiment is monrnful aa agi- 
tated. The nousicians, astonished at 
this contrast, endeavoured in playing 
it, to soften the accompaniment, when 
Gluck angrily cried out : ** You must 
not hearkén to Orestes, he tells you 
he is calm, but he lies.” Poussin, 
in painting the dance of the shep- 
herdesses, places in the landscape the 
tomb of a youn’ girl, on which is 
inscribed: ‘* And I also was'an Ar- 
cadian.” There is thought in this 
kind of conception of the arts, as well 
Univeasat Mac. Vou, XXI. 
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as in the ingenious combination, of 
Gluck ; but the arts are superior to 
thought: their language is colour, 


5 
forms, or sounds. If we could form 


an invagination of the expressions of 
which our souls would be susceptible 
without the knowledge of words, we 
should have a more just idea of the 

d by painting and 


effect to be produce 
music. 

Of all musicians, perhaps Mozart 
has shewn most skill in the talent of 
“ marrying” the music to the words. 
In his operas, particularly in ‘‘ the 
Banquet of the Statue,” he makes us 
senible of all the gradations of dra- 
matic representation; the songs are 
Bay and lively, while the strange and 
oud accompaniment seems fo point 
out the fantastic and gloomy subject 
of the piece. This ingenious alliance 
of the musician and poet, gives us 
also a sort of pleasure, but it is a 
pleasure which springs from reffec- 
tion, and that does not belong to thé 
wonderfal sphere of the arts. 

At Vienna, I heard Haydn’s Crea 
tion* performed by four hundred 
musicians; if was an entertainment 
worthy ‘to be given in honour of the 
great work which it celebrated ; but 
the skill of Siaydn was sometimes 
even injurious to his talent: with 
those words of the Bible, ‘* God said 
let there be light, and there was 
light,” the actonipaniment of the in- 
strament was at first very soft, so as 
scarcely to be heard, then all at once 
they broke out together with a terri- 
ble noise, as if to express the sudden 
burst jof light, which occasioned a 
witty femark, “ that at the appear- 
ance of light it was necessary to stop 
one’s ears.” : 

in several other passages of the 
Creation, the same labour of mind 
may often be censured; the music 
creeps slowly when the serpents are 
created ; it becomes lively again with 
the singing of birds, and in the Sea- 
sons, by Haydn also, these allusions 
are still more multiplied. Effects 
thus prepared beforehand, are in 
music what the Italians term concetti: 
without doubt, certain combinations 
of harmony may remind us of the 
wonders of natare, but their analogies 
have nothing to do with imitation, 
which is nothing more than a fac- 
— amusement. The real resem- 
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blance of the fine arts to each other, 
and also to nature, depend on senti- 
ments of the same sort which they 
excite in our souls by various means. 
Imitation and expression differ ex- 
tremely in the fine arts: it is pretty 
generally agreed, I believe, that imi+ 
tative music should be Jaid aside; 
but there are still two different ways 
of considering that of expression ; 
some wish to discover in it a transla- 
tion of the words; others, and the 
Italians are of this number, are con- 
tented with a general connection of 
the situations of the piece with the 
intention of the airs, and seek the 
pleasures of the art, entirely in the 
art itself. The music of the Ger- 
mans is more varied than that of the 
talians, and in this respect perhaps, 
is not so good; the mind is con- 
demned to varieiy, its poverty is per- 
haps the cause of it; but the arts, 
Tike sentiment, have an admirable 
monotony, that of which one would 
willingly make an everlasting mo- 
ment, 

Church music is not so fine in Ger- 
many as in Italy, because the instru- 
mental part is too powerful. To him, 
who has heard the Miserere, per- 
formed at Rome by voices only, all 
instrumental music, not excepting 
that of the Chapel at Dresden, appears 
terrestrial. Violins and trumpets 
make part of the orchestra at that 
place during divine service, and the 
music is consequently much more 
warlike than religious; the contrast 
between the lively impression it oc- 
éasions, and the recollections suited 
to the church, is not agreeable: we 
should not bring animated life to the 
foot of the tomb; osilitary music leads 
us to sacrifice existence, but not to 
detach us from it. The music of the 
chapel at Vienna also deserves praise ; 
of all] the arts, music is that which 
the peeple of Vienna most. value ; 
and this feads us to hope that at some 
future day, they will also become 
poets, for in spite of their taste, which 
1s a. little prosaic, whoever really loves 
music, is an enthesiast, without 
knowing it, of all the sentiments 
which music recalls to our mind. I 
heard at Vienna the Reqoiem, com- 

osed by Mozart, a few days before 
his death, and which was sung in the 
church at his funeral; it is not stf- 
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ficiently solemn for the situation, and 
we still find in it, asin all his pre. 
ceding compositions, many ingenious 
passages ; what is there, however, 
more affecting and impressive than 
the idea of a man of superior genius 
thus celebrating his own obsequies, 
inspired at the same time by the sen- 
timent of his death and of his immor- 
tality! The recoliections of life ought 
to decorate the tomb, the arms of a 
warrior are uswally suspended on it, 
and the chefs-d’ceuvre of art cause a 
peculiarly solemn impression in the 
temple where the remains of the artist 
are consigned to repose. 


‘State of Epucation in IreEvanp. 
{ Concluded from p. 296.) 


Letter from Joun Lesuie Foster, 
Esq. tothe Secretary of the Board 
of Education. 

London, April 22d, 1811, 
Sir, 
MUCH regret that the necessity of 
my attendance in Parliament pre- 

vented my being present at the last 
meeting of the Board of Education, 
In compliance with their desire, that 
such of the commissioners as were 
absent should transmit to you their 
opinions upon the important subject 
now under our consideration, I pro- 
ceed with great deference to lay mine 
before the Board. 

As the first step towards forming 
an. opinion, how far the education of 
the lower classes in Ireland may be 
improved, it seems necessary that we 
should have a clear view of its actual 
state. 

Returns from 17 of the 22 dioceses 
of Ireland have been laid before the 
comunissioners by the chief secretary 
of the Lord Lieutenant, specifying 
the number of schools in each parish, 
and the number of pupils in each 
school ; distinguishing also the pro- 
portion of Catholics and Protestants 
among the scholars, and the name and 
religion of each schoolmaster, ac- 
companied with a variety of im- 
portant observations, as to the course 
of instruction actually geen and 
the feelings of the people upon that 
subject. 

From these returns it appears, that 
in these 17 dioceses there are uo fewer 
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than 3,736 schoolmasters, who ad- 
minister education to 162,567 pupils ; 
of the masters, 1,271 are Protestants, 
and 2,465 Roman Catholics; of their 
pupils, the Protestants are 45,590, and 
the Roman Catholics 116,977. These 
17 dioceses comprise about five-sixths 
of the superficial extent of Ireland, 
but probably do not ‘contain more 
than four-fifths of its actual popu- 
lation; the remaining five dioceses 
would thus contain one-fifth as many 
inhabitants as the 17 whose returns 
are laid before us, and may be sup- 
posed to possess schoolmasters and 
pupils in the same proportion; we 
may then conclude, that similar re- 
turns from the whole of Ireland, would 
have presented to ovr view upwards 
of 200,000 pupils, instructed by above 
4,600 masters. . 

Great as this number may appear, 
it is obviously far less than the reality ; 
for these returns were almost all made 
ijn the winter half of the year; and 
it appears, that the number of scho- 
Jars in the summer season is every 
where greatly increased, and in many 
places at least doubled. These re- 
turns also,.in general, exclude from 
their enumeration the itinerant school- 
masters, who yet form so principal a 
subject of their comments, and who 
appear to prevail in the south and west, 
and indeed in most parts of Ireland, 
in such considerable numbers. Men 
who are described as having no fixed 
place of habitation, but who set u 
schools during the summer months 
in temporary hovels, or transfer the 
scene of their instructions once or 
twice a week from cabin to cabin, in 
some gn underselling the low 
rates of teaching demanded by the 
residents, in others, not receiving any 
pecuniary reward, nor other remu- 
neration than food and lodging ; pur- 
suing this system during the fine wea- 
ther, and disappearing regularly and 
necessarily in the commencement of 
the winter. . 

Thus, if we were merely to consi- 
der the extent to which instruction is 
administered, we might perhaps be 
led to the conclusion, that hardly any 
other country is so amply provided 
with the means of education; but 
when we take into consideration, not 
merely the quantity, but the quality 
of these means, their extent becomes 
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an additional, and an imperious, rea- 
son for interference and alteration. 

The rates charged for instruction, 
appear to be in general, for reading 
2s. Od. per quarter; for reading anc 
writing, 4s. 4d. ditto; for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, 6s. 6d. ditto. 

When it is considered, that the 
average number of pupils in each 
school paying these rates appear to be 
about 43, we might at once conclude, 
that it is impossible the country should 
produce 4,000 persons, tempted by 
such inducements, and properly qua- 
lified for teaching even the art of 
reading, much Jess for implanting in 
the mind the first principles of reli- 
giov or morality, or indeed for con~ 
veying almost any useful knowledge, 
It is not, however, necessary to resort 
to any such general conclusion ; the 
returns furnish but too many proofs 
of the melancholy fact, that in most 
places (parts of the north excepted,) 
the actual quality of the education is 
far worse than we should be led a 
priori, even from these premises, to 
conclude. The want of books is the 
first and most general complaint; 4 
want inseparable from the present 
rates of teaching, unaided by the 
improvements of ‘Bell and Lancaster. 
The nature of the few that are to be 
met with is an evil often of no less 
magnitude ; a selection alike perni- 
cious and ridiculous. Fabulous and 
idle tales, newspapers, and ballads, 
** The Impartial History of Ireland ;” 
** The Treatise of the Scapular ;” 
** The Irish Rogues and Rapparees ; 
and, ‘* The Life of Moll Flanders !" 

Supposing, however, eyen proper 
books to be provided, it is obvious, 
that in the hands of many of the pre- 
sent masters they could be of little 
service. 

T shal] not recapitulate all the pain 
ful descriptions, both of their defici= 
ences and dispositions, whi¢h occur 
in many of these returns ; in one we 
are informed, ‘* that a more disloyal 
and bigotted set of men does not 
exist than the hedge schoolmasters of 
the adjoining country.” Without 
subscribing to the severity of this 
censure, or at least excepting to the 
generality of its application, we stil] 
may be. permitted to doubt, whether 
it is possible to ascribe to many of 
them the praise of possessing the p= 
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posite qualifications; perhaps it is a 
ittle ‘overstrained, when we are as- 
sured in another of the returns, that 
*‘ men incapable of getting a liveli- 
hood in any other manner are con- 
strained to open school as a last re- 
source ;” but surely, even without 
the returns, and even setting aside 
what must be our own experience 
upon the subject, it is evident, that 
where the hele reward of the gan- 
nual labour of a master appears to be 
on the average from 301. to 40). per 
annum, who for this sum is to find a 
school-house, and to maintain his 
family, it is in vain toexpect we can 
obtain proper qualifications at such a 
price, more particularly amongst men 
who have probably had no better op- 
portunities for their own instruction 
than those which they now afford to 
the future schoolmasters of the next 

eneration ; that such terms should 

nd masters to accept them, and that 
parents should desire to purchase what 
they can obtain at such a price, can 
result only from the poverty coupled 
with the strong passion for education, 
which alike mark the lower classes of 
our people; indeed, one of the few 
subjects for congratulation to be found 
in these returns is the extraordinary 
and universal desire of the peasantry 
to obtain instruction for their children. 
Very frequent are the instances, (in 
one parish not fewer than eleven) of 
evening schools being established, and 
regularly attended by children of pa- 
rents whose necessities do not allow 
them to dispense with the daily labours 
even of such young assistants. This 
disposition would Br them to co- 
operate with us in the diffusion of 
instruction, and promises the hap- 
piest results, if indeed we undertake 
to give it to then1. It however does 
more, it furtber assures us, that if 
we do not assist them, instructed ne- 
vertheless they will be; and that the 
limits of our choice are confined to 
the quality of that instruction; so 
that to such persons as think educa- 
tion unfitted for their stations, no 
such alternative is presented; our 
choiceappears to be, not whether 
they shall be educated or ignorant, 
but whether they shall! be taught to 
be profitable members of society in 
their humble stations, fulfillers of 
their religious, mora], and social du- 
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ties, obedient to the laws, and loyal 
to the government, or continue under 
the systematic mis-instruction upop 
these points, which in so many in- 
stances appears to be their present lot,” 

There are, no doubt, many. ex- 
ceptions to this melancholy view of 
the general means of instruction pos. 
sessed by the lower orders of oup 
people. The English parish schools, 
which formed the subject of our 
eleventh report, contain it seems hg 
fewer than 23,000 pupils, and in them 
the education is no doubt of a better 
description, though stil] very inferior 
to what it might be rendered; these 
schools however appear to be coms 
paratively but little frequented by the 
Catholics, whase instruction is sq 
principal a subject for our consi- 
deration. In some parts of the north 
of Ireland there are many excellent 
schools ; there are also many good 
schools founded by the benevolent 
exertions of individuals in other places, 
and the proceedings of the trustees of 
Erasmus Smith promise an important 
addition to their number ; still, how. 
ever, I cannot think that any person, 
on examining the documents now 
before the Board, wil] consider these 
altogether in any other point of view 
than as forming partial exceptions te 
a general system, and utterly imade- 
quate to effect a reformation of its 
character. . 

The formation of any. plan for the 
education of a le involves so 
many, and such important considerae 
tions, that it must necessarily be the 
subject of much difference of opinion ; 
the difficulty inseparable from such: 
an inquiry, in general, is however. still 
inferior to another of a nature pecue, 
liar to Ireland, arising from the ob- 
stacles presented by the actual, state 
of religious and other opinions among: 
the people; it will be in vain to ree 
commend the system whfh we. might 
think most desirable for adoption, if, 
it is also to be such as_ will inevitably: 
be rejected. by those for whose benefit 
principally it is proposed, 

The returns already referred: to, 
exhibit some facts which may assist 
our conclusions upon this su It 
appears that in some parts of Ireland, 
principally in the south and west, in, 
parishes where there are both Pro- 
testant and Roraan Catholic masters, 
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pot a single Catholic-scholar is to be 
found under the tuition of a Pro- 
testant, nor a Protestant pupil under 
a Roman Catholic: In the parish of 
St. Nicholas, for instance, in the 
diocese of Cork, there are five Pro- 
tesiant, and fifteen Roman Cathelic 
schools, each frequented exclusively 
by children of the religion of the 
ynaster ; other instances, though none 
perhaps so strong, might easily be 
adduced; it is very observable, how- 
ever, that this habit prevails only in 
those parts of the country where the 
great mass of the population is Ro- 
man Catholic; where the Protestants 
and Roman Catholics are more equally 
balanced no such feeling seems to 
exist; for instance, we find, in the 
returns of the parish schools, that in 
_ the parish of Ardtrea, in the diocese 
of Armagh, there are fifteen schools, 
of which it happens that seven are 
kept by Protestants of the established 
church, seven by Roman Catholics, 
and one by a dene palagy in every 
one of those schools are to be found 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic 
pupils, and in every one of them the 
child is taught the catechism of its 
own religion by the schoolmaster. 
The parish of Ardtrea seems to be a 
fair example of the habits. of the 


north, but the parish of St, Nicholas. 


does not seem to be an speely fair 
specimen of the practice of the south ; 
on the contrary, this, and some other 
similar instances, appear more nearly 
a3 exceptions than illustrations of the 

eneral system, even in those parts of 
treland, for on examining the returns 
it appears evident, that, in the vast 
majority of instances, perhaps even 
ih. nine out of ten, the schoolmaster, 
be his religion what it may, has.pupils 
of each persuasion ; where the school 
appears to be of a better description, 
and particularly where surveying or 
mathematics are taught, the mixture 
will be found, I believe, invariably to 
take place, It appears also that there 
exists less disinclination on the part 
of the Protestants, than of the Roman 
Catholics, to intrust their children to 
masters of the opposite religion; nay, 
eyen in some parishes, where the 
Majority of the pupils. are protestant, 
the majority of the masters are Ca- 
tholic,; for instance, in the parighes 
of Muckno, and of Magher 
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in the diocese of Clogher. In the 
parish of Drummully, in the same 
diocese, there is a Roman Catholic 
inaster with every pupil in his school 
a Protestant. se 

In those places where there exists 
the greatest unwillingness on the part 
of the Roman Catholics to send their 
children to Protestants, it seems to be 
in consequence of the very active, 
and in most places recent, interference 
of individuals of .the Roman Catholic 
clergy for that purpose. It is in the 
southern dioceses of (loyne, Water« 
ford, Ferns, Cashel, and Ossory, that 
this interference seems principally to 
have been exerted. 

A remarkable instance of this in- 
terference appears to have taken place 
in the parish of Fiddown in the dio 
cese ro. eg where, in 1807 a Pros 
testant master had 50 Protestant and 
100 Catholic scholars, when at the 
desire of the yee all the Cathalics, 
except 18, lefthim. It is observable, 
however, that 18 did stay with him 
notwithstanding the prohibition. 

It appears also, that even in those 
places the interference has been ex 
erted in comparatively few instances, 
and not to an extent that can matex 
rially affeet the conclusion, that in 
general the schools of Protestant 
masters are as yet attended freely 
Roman Catholic pupils. It has been 
already observed, that the Protestant 
masters who are appointed tothe Eng- 
lish parish schools usually appear to 
have a smaller proportion of Catholics 
among their pupils than other Prog. 
testant schoolmasters; whether this 
originates from these masters being: 
less inclined to become: the teachers 
of the Roman Catholic catechisms, 
or from a distrust iv the: parents, 
springing from the mode of their ap- 
pointment, or from other causes, J 
do not pretend to determine. 

It is very evident, that an extreme 
jealousy exists among the Roman 
Catholics.as to any interference with 
the religious-tenets of their children, 
and that the mae attempt towards 
it on the part of the master would be 
the signal for their complete aban- 
donment of his school. A curious 
instance of the extent of these feet- 
ings occurs in the: parish of Brigoun, 
in the diocese of Cloyne, where a 
sunday-school, kept by a Protestant, 
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was fully attended by Catholic pupils, 
until the scene of instruction was 
imprudently transferred tothechurch ; 
their immediate and universal seces- 
sion was the consequence; and it 
seems that the subsequent removal of 
the schoo] to the market-house has 
not been able to recover any portion 
of their attendance: We may ob- 
serve another example of the same 
feeling at the opposite extremity of 
the isiand : In the parish of Cloncha, 
in the diocese of Derry, there are 
three sunday-schools, and kept in the 
church, the others not; the Roman 
Catholics resort freely to the latter, 
but do not go to the former. 

These circumstances have been ad- 
verted to, minute as they may appear, 
because they prove the necessity of 
our sincerely renouncing every idea 
of interference with the religious 
opinions of the Roman Catholics in 
any plan offered to their accéptance. 
By attempting it, we should fail of 
every thing,—by abstaining from it, 
I hope, and believe, that in other 
respects a vast deal may be effected. 

- Phe following are the steps by 
which, as it appears to me, a perma- 
nent system of improved education 
might be established, with the, fair- 
est prospect of success; as the first 
and indispensable preliminary, a se- 
minary should be established for the 
instruction of young men as school- 
masters,—not merely because it would 
be difficult or impossible to find any 
sufficient number in Ireland qualified 
for the purpose, but also because it 
— to’ me to be. very important 
that the new system should avail it- 
self of the great improvements in 
the art of teaching which have been 
effected: by Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancas- 
ter, and which by means of such a 
seminary might effectually. be intro- 
duced. I should propose to place 
the management of this instruction 
under the regulation of a Board of 
Commissioners of Education, who 
should also have the superiftendence 
of such schools as should be afterwards 
founded under their authority for 
these schoolmasters to teach in. ‘These 
commissioners should be enabled to 
accept or to purchase proper sites of 
ground for building school-houses, 
and the possessors of estates under 
seitlemeat should be empowered to 
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convey to them for that purpose. The 
funds necessary would, I hope, be 
considered by Parliament as a proper 
subject of annual supply. Of the 
numerous public institutions in Ire. 
land, which are thus supported, no 
one seems to be a fairer object of le. 
gislative bounty. ‘The commissioners 
might then proceed gradually to build 
schools in such places as in their 
judgment might be desirable, and on 
a due exercise of discretion in this 
particular I should expect both the 
extent and period of final success ma- 
terially to depend. 

The course of instruction to be 
pursued demands the next considera. 
tion. 

In every system of education, and 
particularly one intended for the low. 
er ranks in Ireland, it is surely of the 
last importance to provide that the 
acquisition of the art of reading shall 
at the same time be made the means 
of —s proper principles into 
the mind. In Ireland however, this 
will be a work of some difficulty, 
owing to the necessity of founding 
all true principles of human action 
ultimately in_the obligations of reli- 
gion, coupled with the jealous feel- 
ings upon that subject with whick we 
have to treat ;—we have not, then, a 
perfect liberty of choice; and ac- 
cordingly the plan, which in obedi- 
ence to the desire of the Board, I 
venture to suggest, is not that which 
appears to me most perfect in_ itself, 
but merely as the best that there is 
any chance of being able to carry 
into practical effect, and at the samu 
time as one which might be carried 
into effect without much difficulty, 
and which would be productive of 
the most beneficial results,—under 
these circumstances, then, we seem 
to have a choice of but two general 
modes of proceeding, either to have 
separate schools for the Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, and to teach 
them in each the principles of their 
respective religions, or to unite them 
in the same schools, within which the 
points of their religious differences 
must never be adverted to—the first, 
though it may appear to some the 
most plausible, may on consideration 
be found highly objectionable. To 

romote the intercourse between the 
roiestants.and Roman Catholies is 
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all possible manners, appears to me 
of the greatest importance, observing, 
as I always have, that their mutual 

rejudices abate in proportion as they 
eae acquainted with each other, 
and that an increase, not of dislike, 
but of toleration, is the effect of their 
collision. é 

The example of the parish of Ard- 
trea already cited, and indeed of the 
North of Ireland in general, with the 
superior prosperity and happiness of 
that part of the island, contrasted with 
the habits of the south, and their 
disastrous consequences, seems clearly 
to point out the expediericy of mix- 
ing the Protestants and Catholics as 
much as possible in any plan to be 
adopted. And it would be difficult 
to conceive an intercourse more like- 
ly to be effectual for that purpose than 
that of children “pursuing together a 
common system of education at the 
time of life when their earliest and 
peel peony impressions are re- 
ceived,—nor any plan more calculated 
for ever to disconnect them than by 
setting the Protestant school against 
the Catholic school, and leaving the 
pupils in each to indulge in that esprit 
de corps which would be inseparable 
from such an arrangement. 

Recommending then, on. those 
pony that the Protestants and 

oman Catholics should be united in 
a@ common system of education, it 
follows, that the system must be such 
as will not in the slightest degree in- 
terfere with the religious tenets of the 
latter, and further, that it must be 
such as may give to them a well- 

rounded assurance that no after plan 
or their conversion is in secret re- 
servation. 

With this view, I should recom- 
mend that every word to be taught or 
read within these schools should in 
the first instance be printed under the 
authority of the proposed commis- 
sioners, and should constitute their 
course of education, public, fixed, 
and unalterable.—That this course 
should be taught without variation in 
all their schools, and that any of their 
masters departing from it in the slight- 
est particular should instantly be dis- 
missed. 

The contents of such a course would 
necessarily require great deliberation. 
To speak here merely of its general 
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outline, it ought, I think, to comprise 
the teaching of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, upon the improved sys- 
tem of Bell and Lancaster; a system 
peculiarly calculated for the lower 
classes in Ireland, as much by the 
habits of order, method, and regu- 
larity, which it introduces, as by the 
vast saving of time and expense, which 
is its peculiar characteristic : ample 
care might easily be taken to guard 
this method, in the hands of the com- 
missioners, against an objection which 
bas been urged by some (perhaps with- 
out much reason) against the Lan- 
casterian practice, that it teaches read- 
ing as a mere art, without at the same 
time storing the young mind with pro- 
per principles. With this view, I 
should propose that the books in- 
tended for the readers:in these schools 
should in the first place contain such 
extracts from the New Testament, 
as no candid Roman Catholic can 
imagine to bave any bearing upon the 
points in dispute between them and 
the Protestants. The 5th, 6th, and 
7th chapters of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, for instance, could, I ap- 
prehend, give offence to no Catholic 
parents: sure J] am they would form 
most excellent lessons for their chil+ 
dren; and I should most gladly pur- 
chase the opportunity of giving such 
to them, at the expense of omitting 
to insert in their school-books those 
passages which have been relied on by 
Protestants and Roman Catholics; in 
their controversies with each other. 

It is hardly necessary tosuggest how 
desirable it would be that some of the 
bishops of the Roman Catholic church 
should assist in making the selection. 

Some persons may perhaps suppose 
that even the limited communication 
of the Scriptures would form a ground 
of religious objection; but the re- 
turns seem decisive to the contrary : 
throughout the north, the New. Testa- 
ment appears to be thankfully re- 
ceived wherever it is offered to the 
Roman Catholics: in some places 
we are assured it is eagerly purchased 
by them. In the south, indeed, it 
appears, in some instances, to have 
been prohibited by individuals of the 
Roman Catholic clergy ; but this in- 
terference seems of rare occurrence, 
and if attempted in manv other parts 
of Ireland would probably be unsue- 
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cessful. 1] beg, however, not to be 
understood as. recommending that the 
religious instruction of Roman Ca- 
tholics should be confined to these 
partial extracts of the Scriptures ; 
such are proposed only for their school- 
books. It is merely recommended 
to leave it to the Catholic pupils here- 
after to study certain passages, unac- 
companied by the gloss of the school- 
masters appointed by the commis- 
sioners, and thus to remove the ob- 
jections which Roman Catholics might 
reasonably feel if another course were 
attempted, and at the same time leav- 
ing it free to their pastors to supply 
the deficiency, when and where, and 
by any commentaries they may think 
proper. 

Assigning therefore to numerous 
extracts from the New Testament 
the first place in thesé school-books, 
and resting on them for the basis of 
that religious education which it would 
be for their respective pastors to com- 
plete, I should feel no hesitation in 
advising considerable extracts from the 
Old Testament also to be inserted in 
their class-books; they should, I 
think, further contain such familiar 
expositions and illustrations of their 
moral and social duties‘as might be 


best suited to young minds, impres- 
sing on them a sense of toleration for 
their neighbours, regard for the 


obligation of an oath, submission to 
the laws, respect for the British con- 
stitution, and a variety of other prin- 
ciples unnecessary here to detail. 
They should further contain, at least 
for the upper classes, such practical 
knowledge on a variety of subjects as 
might be of real use to farmers and 
mechanics. The numerous attend- 
ance which takes place in such schools 
as profess to teach mathematics has 
been already adverted to, and from 
this we may judge how eagerly any 
extent of instruction, which it might 
be thought advisable to give, would 
be embraced. I should propose to 
post in every school a recommenda- 
tion to the pupils to resort to sueh 
Sunday or other schools as their re- 
spective pastors should direct, in'them 
to learn their catechism and creeds. 
This supplemental instruction would 
be a necessaty consequence of the 
general system already stated, and 
would no doubt be. provided by those 
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whose bounderr duty it would be 
ceme to supply it,—to give it tovchil. 
dren so prepared would ‘not bea work 
either of time or difficulty ; and hew. 
ever preferable it might be to admi. 
nister it in the school, if the optioy 
were afforded, yet considering ‘hat a 
unattainable, the inconveniences of 
the proposed method appear to be far 
outweighed by the advantages which 
it holds out. 

A material subject remains for con. 
sideration. How far would sucha 
plan, if fairly offered, be accepted by 
the Roman Catholics of {reland? 
This I think would materially de. 
pend upon the mode in which the 
commissioners should proceed in their 
first operation ; if they were to sent 
Protestant masters to certain places, 
there would indeed be no_ chance of 
their success, but one advantageof 
such a course of education as_ is here 
recommended seems to be, that asit 
may be learned, so it may be taught, 
by a Roman Catholic, and I should 
hope that-the seminary for the educa- 
tion of schoolmasters would contain 
Roman Catholics as ‘well as Protest: 
ants. 

There are parts of Ireland where 
the population is almost exclusively 
Roman Catholic. Inthereturnsfrom 
some parishes in the diocese of Wa- 
terford may be observed 400, and 
even 500 scholars, without a single 
Protestant among them : what possi- 
ble inducement could the commis 
sioners have for preferring the: esta- 
blishment of a Protestant to that of 1 
Roman Catholic master, in snch 

laces? In these the same system of 
instruction might be acdmoinistered 
through the. medium of Catholic 
masters, at whose hands it would pro- 
bably be thankfully accepted, and the 
very circumstance of its being known 
in other parts of Ireland, that~the 
same course of instruction afforded it 
them by Protestants was in: others 
dispensed by Catholics, would 10 
doubt contribute to remove any 
scruples as to its acceptance. I should 
wish, however, to-act on_ this princi- 
ple sti/l more extensively, and° itt 
every part of Ireland, even the most 
Protestant, it would, I think, be de- 
sirable to see some Roman Catholics 
among the schoolmasters established 
by the commissioners. And yeteves 
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on these terms, and under all possible 
precautions, it must be expected, that 
the introduction of this plan would 
meet with occasional and violent op- 
position; independent of . religious 
jealousies, oaepen apprehensions 
would be called into operation ; and 
well might the enemies of .the British 
connection endeavour by- every mis- 
representation to counteract a mea- 
sure threatening to be so destructive 
to their views. Still, I think, that 
with judicious management it would 
succeed in most places at first, and in 
ail finally ; and that, even if generally 
fo'bidden by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, (an event which is not to be 
supposed) the good sense of the peo- 
ple would ultimately get the better of 
the prohibition. 

The fact so clearly substantiated in 
our former report, that numbers of 
Roman Catliolic parents voluntarily 
send their children to the charter 
schools, though with the certainty of 
receiving a Protestant education (a 
practice which probably. is founded 
not in religious indifference, but in 
the view of. obtaining, at all hazards, 
a good education for the children, and 
trusting to the probability of their be- 
ing re-converted in due time to the 
religion of their families) proves that 


there are many Roman Catholics, 
who, in defiance of other considera- 
tions, are ready to receive education 
from a Protestant, provided that edu- 


cation be good: how much more 
extensive would be such a feeling if 
the education proffered was not only 
good in ‘itself, but such as cautiously 
avoided the offending of any one 
Roman Catholic feeling ? Even the 
examples of interference already re- 
ferred to, tend to strengthen this opi- 
nion. Although four-fifths of the 
Catholics who were at the school of 
Fiddown deserted it at the orders of 
the priest, yet one-fifth continued to 
resort to it; perhaps, had the school 
been of a ‘superior description, those 
who remained would have been more 
numerous. 

_ [should recommend that the pupils 
in the propesed schools should pay 
for instruction nearly the same low 
rates as they do at present, which, 
with the assistance of the Lancasterian 
practice, would provide proper books, 
and leave a moderate profit. for the 

Universau Mac. Vou. XXI. 
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master, in addition to bis salary from 
the commissioners. The Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergymen should 
each be entitled to recommend a li- 
mited number of free scholars—the 
people at large would never accept of 
gratuitous education. 

The funds required for the esta- 
blishment of the system must no 
doubt be ample, and could be effectu- 
ally supplied by parliament alone: an 
annual grant, as that made of late 
‘ears to the House of Industry in 

ublin, or even that to the ge | 
Hospital, would probably be foun 
sufficient, both for the gradual erection 
of the schools, and the salaries of the 
masters ; besides, it would not be ne- 
cessary, cr even desirable, for the 
Board to establish such schools in 
every spot where a school might be 
required ; if they were once in suffi- 
cient number to enter into general 
competition with the schoolmasters 
of the country, the Jatter, in their own 
defence, must improve their habits, 
and these new schools, while they 
occasioned the necessity, would at 
the same time supply the means, of 
amelioration. 

It may be hoped, then, that the ex- 
pense of the proposed system would 
not be considered as an obstacle to its 
adoption. The history of the past 
might even induce a belief, that any 
expense of educating Ireland wouid 
prove the truest economy within the 
reach of the united Legislature. 

Lastly, I beg to offer it as my api- 
nion, that whatever plan may appear 
to this Board most eligible, it should 
be laid before the heads of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, previous.to ‘our 
report. No person acquainted with 
the discipline of the Raman Catholic 
church in Ireland can doubt, that on 
the sentiments of the bishops will de- 
pend the degree of resistance or ca- 
operation which such a plan would 
receive from the subordinate ministers 
of their religion. From such a com- 
munication great good might be ex-, 
pected; their assistance might point 
out practical modifications, which 
might otherwise escape our view, 
their authority, if exerted to forwar 
our recommendations, would at once 
remove the main difficulties in our 
way; nay even in the event, which 
ig re to be anticipated, of their abso- 
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lute disapprobation of our object, it 
might possibly still be found that a 
great step would have been made to- 
wards its accomplishment, for their 
sentiments would no doubt be ex- 
ptessed with sth clearness and preci- 
sion, as to Jeave no room for miscon- 
¢eption, as to the reason of their 
dissent; and it would then be for 
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public opinion, (the ultimate and best 
judge in such a case,) to pronounce 
on the merits of the plan, the spirit 
in which it was proposed, and the 
rounds on which it was rejected, 
i have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most faithful, 
and ubedient servant, 
J. Lesxiz Foster, 


SeLect and 1nTexestInG ANECDOTES. 
{From Baron Grimm's Memoirs.] 
Fo expatiate upon the merits of a werk which has received the sentence of public 


opinion, would be superfizoxs. 


the most amusing that we ever read; 


The Memoirs of Grimm are, unquestionably, 


and the following extracts from them, 


well only serve to provoke that curiosity. which the volumes alone can gratify. 


Death of Legros the Hair-dresser, and 
Coolness of his Wife-on the Occasion. 

HE illustrious M_ Legros, whose 

fame, iv the art of dressing the 
ladies’ hair, is spread over all Europe, 
lost his life on the fatal night of the 
thirtieth of May. He was found 
stifled, and near bim a certain Mar- 
tin, a celebrated varnisher, a descend- 
ant of the great Martin, whose name 
has been immortalized by his var- 
nishes. This night has therefore, as 
you see, proved fatal to the arts. The 
wife of Legros returned to the field 
of the slain, about three o’clock in 
the morning, when some one began 
telling her the fats of her husband, 
in as tender a manner as possible: 
« "Tis very well,” said she, “ but I 
must feeF in his pockets for the keys 
of tire house, or else I cannot get in.” 
Andsosaying, this disconsolate widow 
went quietly home to her bed. 


Anew Remedy for Affections of the 
ungs. 

I will notbe entirely responsible for 
‘the efficacy of the remedy men- 
tioned in the following recital; but, 
since a literary pharmacopolist, or, if 
Fam required to speak more plainly, 
a druggist, like myselt, must have 
somewhat of every thing in his shop ; 
and since my sovereign remedy tor 
diseases of the lungs, if it does not 
perform a cure, can at téast do the 
patient no harm, I will beg you to 
read and have recourse to it, if you 
thave occasion, provided you have 
faith, and boitles to seal. 


An officer in garrison at Rochefort, 
wearied with having pursued for a 
long time, without effect, the usual 
remedies for an obstinate cold, aban- 
dened them at last, and resumed his 
erdinary course of life. He soon 
began to spit blood, and his lungs ap- 
peared seriously affected; still he 
persisted in abstaining from his reme- 
dies.- One day having bottled off a 
cask of wine in his cellar, he had 
half a pound of rosin and half a 

ound of yellow wax brought inte 
his room, which he set about heating 
over a brazier, to seal down the corks 
of the bottles. This operation hay- 
ing lasted a hour and ahaif, he thought 
that he spit more freely, and that his 
cough was less dry and frequent. It 
then occurred to him that this might 
be the effect of the fumigation he 
had undergone, and he determined to 
renew the experiment: he accord- 
ingly walked about his room, Keep 
ing the doors and windows close shut, 
in a perfect cloud formed by the 
smoke, and in four or five days found 
himself perfectly cured. He im- 
parted the discovery to the surgeon of 
his regiment, who, without having 
any great faith in its-efficacy, theught 
there would be no harm in trying the 
experiment upon a soldier in the hos- 
pital, who was dying of a pulmonary 
complaint. He had him ‘brought to 
his house, and made him, at intervals 
of toar hours, undergo a fumigation 
proportioned to his strength; fer 
being in a very weak state, he might 
have been suftocated by too strong a 
smoke. From the second day the 
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patient’s cough began to abate, and in 
six weeks his health was perfectly 
re-established. 


Saying of Louis XVIII at Avignon. 

t is not our — to relate here 
all those anecdotes of our princes 
when they were upon their travels, 
which are recorded so abundantly in 
the public papers; but we cannot 
refuse ourselves the pleasure of citing 
one of Monsieur, brother to the 
Dauphin*, which we do not remem- 
ber ever to have met with. In his 
way through Avignon, having stopped 
at the hotel of the Duke de Crillon, 
the officers of the town presented 
themselves, to request the honour of 
guarding him: he thanked them very 
cordially, but added, that a son of 
France had no occasion for any guard 
when lodged at the house of a Cril- 
Jon. This is acharming compliment, 
worthy to have come from the heart 
of Henry the Fourth. 


Anatomical Works of Mademoiselle 
Biheron. 

April 1771. 

Mademoiselle Biheron, now more 
than fifty years of age, poor, living 
upon a slender income of twelve or 
fifteen hundred livres a year, exceed- 
ingly devout, has all ber life hada 
ees passion for anatomy. After 
aving for along time attended the 
flissection of dead bodies at the dif- 
ferent amphitheatres, she conceived 
the plan of making artificial anatomy ; 
that is to say, of composing not only 
an entire artificial bodv, with all its 
parts, both external and internal, but 
of making alsoall the parts separately 
in their highest perfection. If you 
ask me of what they are made, that 
8 more than I know; not of wax 
certainly, since they resist the action 
of fire. Ican only say farther, that 
they have no smell whatever, that 
they are incorruptible, and executed 
with astonishing accuracy. Examine 
the interior of the head, examine the 
Jungs, the heart, or any other part, 
you will find them so perfectly imi- 
tated, that the most accurate observer 
would with difficulty distinguish them 
from nature. The celebrated Sir 
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* Now Louis the Lightcentb, King 
of France. 
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John Pringle, when he came to Paris 
some years ago, was extremely anxi- 
ous to see these extraordinary speci- 
mens of industry and ingenuity, and 
was so astonished “when he did see 
them, that he could not forbear ex- 
claiming, in the trae language of aa 
amateur, ‘* Nothing is wanting, Ma- 
dam, but that they should stink.” 
I believe, indeed, that Mademoiselle 
Biberon’s work is a thing unique in 
Europe, and I cannot but think that 
the government ought. long ago to 
have purchased it for the Cabinet of 
Natural History in the King’s bota- 
nic garden: above all; it should re- 
compense the artist liberally, since it 
is essential for a great nation to en- 
courage any distinguished talent. 
Poor Mademoiselle Biberon, however, 
never having been handsome, not 
having had any patron, and not having 
been able to keep a good house, has 
remained neglected and almost un- 
known, living in an obscure house in 
the Estrapade, the same that was 
formerly inhabited by Denis Diderot, 
the philosopher. She has at least 
rocured to those who are desirous of 
instructing themseiyes, the means. of 
forming an idea of the structure and 
economy of the human body, and of 
acquiring some knowledge of ana-- 
tomy, without the disgust, oftentimes 
nat to be conquered, of attending the 
dissection of human bodies. ‘This 
lady has great precision in her ideas, 
and demonstrates with equal clearness 
and accuracy. 
Account of a Ventriloquist at St. 
Germuin. 

About two years ago, a ventriloquist 
established himself at St. Germain, 
who has made a great noise, and has 
been visited by numbers of people, 
out of curiosity. He is a grocer, by 
name Saint-Gille. | In general, he 
speaks naturally, like other men; 
bat when he caps it into his head to 
exercise his internal voice, although 
you are close to him, and are previ- 
ously aware of the thing, it is scarcely 
possible to persuade yourself that the 
sounds come out of his mouth; you 
think itis a voice speaking from some 
distance, and in q ‘perfectly opposite 
direction. It isa great pity that this 
secret is not in the possession of a 
—- talents and judgment, of .g 
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philosopher, without any confidant, 
whatever. What good might not 
such a man do!. what revolutions 
might he not produce! how easily 
might he become, in critical moments 
the terror of knaves, those artisans of 
the public .misery, and. the instra- 
ment -of salvation. to his country. 
The grocer of Saint Germain has 
only employed his talent in frightening 
monks: he said one day, in a refec- 
tory where a party of cordeliers were 
feasting and making merry; ‘it 
were better to pray.” The reverend 
fathers were thrown into the utmost 
consternation, and starting up from 
table, pale and trembling, ran to the 
chureh, and began singing their psalms 
and canticles, like men possessed, ex- 
pecting that the day of universal judg- 
ment was arrived. When they knew 
the cause by which their fervor had 
been excited, they could not, without 
great difficulty, prevail upon them- 
selves to forgive the grocer his mali- 
cious exhortation to prayer. 


Bon Mot of Voltaire, upon M. Haller. 
An Englishman who went to visit 
M. de Voltaire, at Ferney, was asked 
by the philosopher, whence he came? 
‘The traveller answered, that he had 
just passed some time with M. de 
Haller. ‘* He is a great man,” said 
Voltaire, “‘ a great poet, a great-na- 
turalist, a great philosopher, a man 
of almost universal knowledge.” 
«« What you, say, sir,” said the visitor, 
“is so much the more to be admired, 
since M. Haller does not do you-the 
same. justice.” ‘* Alas!* answered 
Voltaire, “« perhaps we are both mis- 
taken.” 
Curious -Account of -a Madman at 
Zurich. 
January, 1774. 
In spite of all the declamations in 
the world, the following truths must 
always be allowed. In the first place, 
that the feeling of our existence, that 
the consciousness of being, ‘is our 
first source of happiness, since all 
the pleasing affections we are capable 
of experiencing bave no other prin- 
ciple, no other measure. In the se- 
cond place, and this truth is only the 
necessary result of the first, that this 
feeling scarcely ever quits us; that it 
attaches itself tous even iv our suf- 


ferings, and is of itself alone nearly q 

a to almost all the ills of 

ite. 

When this sentiment is weakened, 

when it begins to be extinct, it ig 

scarcely worth calculating whether it 

be a happiness to live or not. Thig 

calculation was perhaps never made 

with more good sense and simplicity 
than by one of the inhabitants of the 

mad-house at Zurich. He was rather 
afflicted by imbecility than. madness, 
and was allowed his entire liberty 
which he never misused. His hap. 
piness was confined solely to ringing 
the bells of the’ parish church, but 
when he grew old, whether he was 
really Jess capable of filling this au- 
gust function, or whether the jea- 
Jousies and intrigues that reign in 
republics penetrate even into their 
hospitals, the poor creature was de- 
prived of his employment. This 
stroke plunged him into the utmost 
despair, but without making any 
complaints he sought the master of 
the great works, and said to him, with 
that sublime tranquillity_which is in- 
spired by a determined resolution: 
I come, Sir, to ask a favour of you, 
T used to ring the bells, it was the 
only thing in the world in which I 
could make myself useful, but they. 
will not let me do it any longer. Do 
me the pleasure then of cutting off 
my head, I cannot do it myself, or I 
would spare you the trouble. At the 
same time he placed himself in an 
attitude to receive the favour he so- 
licited. The magistrate to whom this 
scene was related, was extremely 
touched by it, and determined to re- 
compense, even in the lowest among 
the citizens, the desire of being use- 
ful. The man was re-established in 
his former honours, some assistance 
only was ordered him in case it should 
be wanted, and he died ringing the 
bells. 


=nege A 

Death and Character of he Kain. 

Le Kain is no more. The in- 
flammatory disorder which has de- 
prived us of this ornament of our 
stage, is attributed to the efforts. he 
made in the character of Vendome, 
to please a certain Madame Benoit, 
with whom he was passionately in 
love. ‘There may have been actors 
with superior talents, Baron may -have 
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been more natural, Dufresne may 
have bad a finer person, these are 
things we will not dispute ;—but what 
appears to us indisputable is, that ne- 
ver did an actor conceive more the- 
roughly, and with more dignity, the 
true genius of tragedy, especially of 
French tragedy. Never did any one 
animate the character like him, seize 
ql! the emotions, all the effects of 
which it was capable, preserve at once 
to the language all its lofiiness, to 
the accents of nature all their trath, 
to the chavacter its originality of co- 
jouring, to the passions, all their fire 
and energy. His talents alone suf- 
ficed to embrace, to support ail the 
march, all the unison of a piece. 
When Mademoiselle Gaussin quitied 
the stage, it was feared that we should 
never more see Zaire, but Le Kain, 
with feeble actresses newly come out, 
has revived this, piece a hundred times, 
and always witha fine effect. The 
illusion of his character supplied every 
thing, and lent to all the others a new 
life, a warmth scarcely to be conceived. 
itis well known how little success 
Brittannicus experienced when it was 
first performed. In these latter times 
there is scarcely any tragedy of Ra- 
cine’s, which has been more followed. 
It is to the character of Nero, which 
had hitherto been considered as mere- 
ly a secondary one, that it has owed 
this transition; the art with which 
Le Kain represeuted the youth of a 
tyrant escaped for the first time from 
the trammels in which he had been 
held, produced an effect scarcely to be 
conceived. 

If the difficulties this great actor 
had to surmount in arriving at such 
perfection, could not afford any addi- 
tion to our pleasure, froma sentiment 
of gratitade, from the admiration 
which the remembrance of him in- 
spires, we are doubly bound to che- 
rish these circttmstances in our re- 
collection. Nature had refused him 
almost all the advantages which seem 
requisite to form a great actor. His 
features were not regular, there was 
nothing of grandeur in them; his 
physiognomy atthe first glance, ‘ap- 
peared vulgar and ordinary, bis figure 
short and heavy ; added to which his 
voice was somewhat drawling and 
wanting inflexibility. One only gift 
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of nature supplied all these defects, 
and this was a great command over 
his countenance, so that the ugliness 
of his features was lost, under the 
charm of the expression which he 
could throw over them; an expres- 
sion which precluded any thing else 
being seen, but the character and 
passion with which his soul was filled, 
and which gave him at every instant 
new forms, a new mode of: being. 
The arrangement of bis hair, un- 
der an appearance of negligence, lent 
to the coutour of his forehead, either 
more or less youth, more or less ma- 
jesty according to the character he 
was to represent. He had in the 
movement of his eye-brows, a magic 
of expression peculiar to himself, 


and of which he made prodigious use. 


The art with which he studied every 
gesture, every attitude, and impressed 
upon them a character of nobleness 
and dignity, that enveloped, as it were, 
his whole figure,—the attention he 
paid to the perspective of the theatre, 
favored the illusion. Faithful to the 
costuine, which he, in conjunction 
with Mademoiselle Clairon, first ins 
troduced upon the French stage, he 
employed in his manner of dressin 
himself, all the art that the most ski 
ful painter could exhibit in’ the dis- 
oe of his drapery. Through this 
appy artifice he succeeded not only 
in hiding the defects of his figure, 
but he even gave it something grand 
and commanding. The man who in 
a private-room might be mistaken for 
a little shop-keeper of the street of 
Saint Denis, on the stage became a 
king, a sultan, and might pass in the 
mind of Bouchardon himself for one 
of the heroes of Homer. I knewa 
foreigner who having never heard of 
Le Kain, and seeing him for the first 
time in the character of Zaurfora, 
uitted the theatre. firmly persuaded 
that the actor he bad been admiring, 
was one of the handsomest men ever 
seen. It is remarkable enough that 
Roscius, the greatest actor of ancient 
Rome, had the same natural disads 
vantages as Le Kain, that he had even 
greater, and yet surmounted them 
with such prodigious success. He 
was the first actor at Rome, that ever 
made use of a mask, and he did it 
because he was cross-eyed, but the 
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people liked better that he should 
perform without his mask, because of 
the extreme sweetness of his voice. 
Tt is also to the charm of his voice, 
that the modern Roscius is princi- 
cmd indebted for his success. We 
ave remarked that it was rather 
drawling, yet by study he had so far 
corrected this defect, that there re- 
mained onlya solemn and grave man- 
ner suitable to the dignity of his stile 
of acting. I never heard any human 
voice, the inflexions of which were 
more sure and more varied, stronger 
and more tender, more pathetic, more 
touching, or more terrible. No verses 
ever appeared feeble, if he would 
condescend to repeat them with care ; 
a@ more precious talent, and which he 
carried to the highest degree possible, 
was that of making his auditors feel 
all the charm of the finest verses, 
without im the least injuring the ex- 
pression. In rending the heart he 
always enchanted the ear, his voice 
penetrated to the:bottom of the soul, 
and the impression he made like that 
of the engraving knife, Jeft deep 
traces and a Jasting remembrance. 
His conversation announced a dis- 
creet and reflecting mind, but he ne- 
ver uttered any thing like brillant 
sallies ; all his proportions were full 
of truth and weil-measured; his 
tanguage, mild and sweet, had often 
adignified simplicity, and great energy 
without affectation. He loved gaiety, 
and nobody was more sensible to the 
talents of his friend Preville, or to the 
naivete of Carlin; but to laugh was 
a thing not the less wholly foreign 
to him ; bis physiognomy always pre- 
served the impression either of those 
passions he had so much studied to 
represent, or of those he had expe- 
tienced himself. He had never loved 
or Ifated, but with ardour, and when 
he pronounced this verse in Alzira: 


Two virtues in my heart, vengeance and 
love, 


he was more Zamora, than even Za- 
mora himself. If circumstances often 
compelled him to bury these senti- 
ments entirely within his own bosom, 
he was not the less devoured by them, 
hor can it be doubted but that this ex- 
cess of sensibility contributed at least 
in an equal degree with the fatigues 
of his profession to shorten his days. 
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I judge by a consultation which he 
held with Doctor Tronchin, in one of 
his latter Ulnesses ; a -consultation as 
tragic, as full of warmth, and of phi. 
Josophy, as any thing he had ever 
displayed upon the stage. 

Jecupied entirely with ‘endea. 
vouring to perfect himself in his art, 
be never sought things which might 
distract his attention; he was onl 
sometimes led away by the warm 
of his feelings. He neglected no 
opportunities of acquiring every 
branch of knowledge in any way 
connected with his Frofession ; he 
had in consequence pursued a regular 
course of study in language, in his. 
tory, and in all the arts which might 
contribute to embellish dramatic re. 
presentations. His judgment was 
naturally sound and correct, bat in 
order to give it its proper scope, he 
was obliged to pursue his ideas with 
great attention, to neditate profoundly 
upon them. I have often heard hin 
say that he dad been fifteen years 
studying the character of Cinna, be. 
fore he understood it as he played it 
during the Jatter years of his lite. 

Whether it arose from avarice, a 
many people thought they bad aright 
to suspect, whether it was from ag 
affectation of singularity, or froma 
sort of coquetry, he affected in: his 
common stile of dress, to be no less 
saving and negligent, than he was 
magnificent in his theatrical robes. 
Yet he never lost sight of what was 
due to society, but united with the 
modesty and attention becoming in 
his situation, that self-regard which 
constitutes true dignity. Every one 
knows the answer he made to an 
officer, who uttered before him some 
very contemptuous expressions with 
regard to actors; comparing their si- 
tuation with that of a military man, 
who after a long and laborious ser- 
vice is constrained, at last, to retire 
upon a paltry’ pension: How Sir! 
said Le Kain, you do not reckon as 
any thing the right you have to talk 
to me in this way ?—He was. only in 
his forty ninth year. ‘ 


Death of Jean-Jaques Rousseau. 

The opinion generally established 
respecting the nature of Jean-Jaques 
Roussean’s death, has not been de- 
stroyed by a letter which we shall 
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have the honour of ‘oes yas re- 
ae 


spectit this event from M. Beg 

de Presle his friend, an eminent phy- 
sician at Paris.* The public persist 
in believing that the philosopher 
shortened his own days by poison. 
What we know for_certain is, that 
during his stay in England, and ever 
since, he has been subject to frequent 
fits of melancholy accompanied with 
an extraordinary kind of-convulsions, 
in which state he has been many times 
on the point of destroying himself. 
His embarrassments, which had be- 
come greater than ever, the uneasi- 
ness he felt from the pretended publi- 
cation of his Memoirs, whetber they 
had been pilfered from him, whether 
he had himself consigued them to the 
press, or whether he was only alarmed 
at the reports spread upon the sub- 
ject; the neglect into which he had 
fallen owing to his own peevish and 
wayward temper,—all these things 
had evidently. attected his mind very 
deeply. With a heart naturally dis- 
frustful and suspicious, —the victim of 
a strange and cruel persecution,~ 
soured by misfortunes, which he had 
perbaps entirely brought upon him- 
self, but which were not the less real, 
—tormented by an imagination which 
—— all his affections as well 
as all his principles,—stiN more tor- 
mented by the teazings of a wife who, 
in order to preserve a complete as- 
cendancy over his mind, contrived to 
keep his best friends at a distance in 
awakening his suspicions against them, 
—his soul at once too strong and too 
weak to suppert tranquilly the bur- 
around him 
but phantoms and precipices destined 
solely to annoy and injure him. There 
is no great distance undoubtedly be- 
tween such a disposition of mind and 





M. Le Begue de Presle was a phy- 
sician, and censor ctoyal. He was 
most truly the friend of Jean-Jaques 
Rousseau, and took a great interest in 
his health. Some time before his 
death he went to see him at Ermenon- 
ville, and found kim coming up from 
the ceilaras if it was a great fatigue 
tohim; when asked why, at his age, 
he did not depute that task to Madam 
tousseau?—What would you have 
me do? he replied, when she gues 
there, there she stays, 
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madness, and scarcely can any other 
denomination than actual insanity be 
applied to the persuasion which had 
long taken possession of his mind, 
and on which he dwelt much more 
eagerly for the last few months, that 
all the. powers of Europe had' their 
eyes fixed upon him, considering bim 
as a monster dangerous to society, 
and who ought to be strangled. He 
had taken-it into his head that a very 
Pag league was formed against 

im, the chiefs of which, at Paris, 
were the Duke de Choiseul, Doctor 
Tronchin, M. d'Alembert, and M. 
de Grimm ;-a strange mixture. of 
persons. He could never pardon 
M. de Choiseul the conquest of Cor- 
sica; it was undertaken, he said, to 
do him an ill turn, and prevent his 
forniing a code of laws for that island, 
as he had been requested to do by 
General Paoli,. It was also to mor- 
tify him, that the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Czarina, and the King of 
Prussia combined to dis-member Po- 
land, because he was occupied with 
reforming the ancient constitution of 
that kingdom. 

If he thought that he had great 
cause of complaint against the saves 
reigns and the ministers of Europe, 
it was still worse with the philoso- 

hers; the priests, which seems a 
ittle extraordinary, were those by 
whom he considered himself as the 
least hated. He was firmly convinced 
that au attempt had been made to 
raise the populace of Paris against him. 
He never went out of his house that 
he did not believe he miet people 
posted about as spies, ready to seize 
the first opportunity that presented 
itself tostone him. No one was ina 
situation too humble to be the object 
of his suspicion ; even the shoe-blacks, 
at the corners of the streets, he 
thought refused to do the office for 
him, which they courted from every 
body else. All these things have been 
related to us by one who was ten- 
derly attached to Rousseau and deep- 
ly affected with the state in which he 
saw him—one for which there ap- 
peared no hope of a cure. On ob- 
jects unconnected with this mania 
his mind preserved all its native 
strength and energy. He had been 
for some years occupied in compiling 
a Dictionary of Botany; but itis not 
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known at present, exactly, of what 
the manuscripts, left by him, consist*. 
His port-folie was formerly entrusted 
to, M. du Peyron of Neufchatel; it 
contained a poem after the manner of 
the Death of Abel, upon the mas- 
sacreof the Schemites; a beginning 
of the continuation of Emilius; the 
translation of some books of Tacitus ; 
a plan of reforay for the kingdom of 
Poland ; some operas, among others 
one entitled The Muses, and a col- 
lection of songs. It is asserted tbat 
there are in existerice three or four 
manuscript copies of his Confessions, 
the most considerable of bis works ; 
one is said to be in England and two, 
at least, at Paris; it appears certain 
that M. de Malesherbes has one. 


Pouiticat CHARACTERS. 
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H's lordship, who is the first per- 
son in the present administra- 
tion, has had sin ahr advantages that 
fit him well for that high office. 

He had two of the best statesmen 
of the age for his instruction and ex- 
ample, with whom he acted after 
having been bred under them. 

The late Lord Liverpoo) was a man 
of great learning and abilities, at the 
same time that he was a profound 
statesman, and a man of upright, 
honourable principles, without any of 
those indirect and crooked views that 
often distort the character of the ablest 
politicians. 

Mr. Pitt was the other personage 
with whom his lordship was nearly 
connected, and day after day shews 
more and more the wisdom of that 
great minister. Never did any mi- 
hister withstand so impetuous a tor- 
rent, the force of which, both moral 
and physical, was directed against the 
government of his country; and 
never did any minister render sc im- 
portant a service to the world. 

We talk of the dark ages that suc- 
ceeded the fallof the Roman empire, 
aod we may speak equally traly of 
the dark a | dismal period that suc- 
ceeded the fall of the throne of France, 
when the whole of the civilized world 


* The Dictionary of 
since been published 





Botany has 
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was at first threatened with thé most 
destructive anarchy, and next with 
the most dreadful despotism. 

Mr. Pitt resisted this storm when 
the rest of the world was in despair, 
and when, evefi amongst ourselves, 
a very great portion of the well-in- 
formed, as well as of the ignorant, 
thought that his labours were in vain, 
The great confidence that all had in 
Mr. Pitt's unimpeachable integrity, 
and great abilities, procured him sup- 
port when there was but Scarcelya 
ray.of hope; and though that great 
and good man did not live to sce the 
glorious end of his labours, he lived 
to secure it; and to the policy he 
adopted it is, that, under heaven, we 
owe the salvation of our country. 

The first danger arose from the pro- 
gress of a mistaken, but a very spe. 
cious, deceitful, and dangerous poli- 
tical system. The second arose from 
the immense power that France had 
acquired; the force of her arms, and 
the subjugation of the continent. 

Those dangers were resisted and 
repulsed, when the timid and the hope- 
less would have sealed the doom of 
the world, by the acquiescence of 
Great Britain in the aggrandisement 
of Frauce, until the ambition of the 
ruler of France became so great, that 
resistance on the part of Britain was 
absolutely anavoidable. Britain had 
no choice but tame submission, or 
continuing the contest; arid after 
the death of Mr. Pitt the contest was 
maintained from necessity which had 
- then been maintained by his po- 
icy. 

His immediate successors tried to 
change the plan. They did all that 
men could do tornin Britain; and 
we certainly owe its presetvation to 
the ambition, ubstinacy, and folly of 
our enemy. 

After a year of blunders, and hu- 
miliating attempts, (to be permitted) 
to sink im the rank of nations, that 
ruinous administration was dismissed 
with disgrace, and the former coad- 
jutors of Mr. Pitt succeeded, when 
there were no longer any mean of 
iwetiicient offers to humble ourselves 
before a haughty enemy.  Britaia 
again assumed the proper attitude, 
and in defiance of all the attempts to 
persuade the natiowthat the contest 
was hopeless, we have seen a greater 
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change of fortune than the most san- 
guine could expect. Infatuation has 
seized our enemy. 
Pharaoh.bas been hafdened, and he 
has been overwhelmed by the mis- 
fortunes his folly has: brought upon 
him. 

No minister of this country ever 
lived at so prosperous a period as 
Lord Liverpool, and it appears that 
our moderation im success will be 
equal to our firmness in the-hour of 
danger and dismay. 

Lord Liverpool succeeded Mr. Per- 
ceval, and the business of the nation 

oes on with much less bustle than 
Ears’, when Mr. Perceval appeared 
personally todo mrs | thing, and when 
the nation resounded with discussions 
in parliament, and the difficulties that 
were constantly assailing the ministers. 

His lordship is an acute and accu- 
rate reasoner, has a dignified delivery, 
and an easy flow of e ence, with- 
out any thing of that supercilious air 
that arises from the possession of 
power, or consciousness of superior 
talents. Actuated by the same spirit 
that guided Mr. Pitt, he is as correct 
in bis conduct, more accommodating, 
and Jess inflexible; and we believe he 
has more knowledge of mankind, 





* When Mr. Pitt died, his coad- 
jators lest courage, and resigned. 
They thought themselves unequal to 
the task of governing their country: 
but when the Talen/s were dismissed, 
the same men came in, and succeeded 
very well. A second time they lost 
courage, on the death of Mr. Perce- 
val; till finding a new administration 
could not be formed, they resumed 
their courage, and things have gone 
on better than ever. Not that we 
Mean to say that it is to the present 
men altogether that the success is 
owing, for the tide of events has turned; 
but we must allow that all the affairs, 
internal and external; that depend on 
them, go on fully as well. There is 
as much firmuess, and less inflexi- 
bility, than im the time of Mr. Per- 
ceval, and there is much less parade. 
No reflection is meant on a good man, 
who lost his life ina most !amentable 
manner: but truth obliges us:to say, 
that things go on more smoothly, and 
the machine of state: makes lets noise 


than it did in his time. : 
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and an equal regard for the welfare of 
his country. 


Mapame LA Barowne De Starr 
Housteim. - 

One of the. most astonishing lites 
rary characters of the age, and a lady. 
who, to all that keen discernment and 
observation for which her own sex is 
remarkable, unites a degree of accu- 
racy and depth of research, which 
are rarely to be found even amongst 
literary men stiling themselves philo- 
sophers. : 

adame de Stael thinks profoundly, 
without that formal pedantry which 
so frequently accompanies philoso- 
hical inquiry ; and what is still more 
important and surprising is, that she 
seems to be superior to that deter-~ 
mined and obstinate adherence to some 
favourite theory, which disgraces and 
destroys the works of so many mo- 
dern inquirers. 

Philosophers, as well as politicians, 
are divided into-parties ; they follow 
particular systems or theories; and 
in place of exerting themselves in an 
unbiassed manuer to discover what is 
right, they employ their time and at- 
tention to support that particular 
theory which they have adopted. 

Mr. Locke, in speaking of this, 
very justly observes—‘* An inquirer 
should have an equal indifferency for 
all truths, I mean the receiving it, in 
the love of it as truth, but not loving 
it for any other reason, before we 
know it to be true; and in the exa- 
mination of our principles, and not 

receiving any for such, nor buildin 
on them until we are full Conviticnd: 
as rational creatures, of their solidity, 
truth, and certainty, consists that 
freedom of the understanding which 
is necessary to a rational creature, 
and without which it is not truly an 
understanding: it is conceit, fancy, 
extravagance, any thing rather than 
anderstanding, if it must be under 
the restraint of receiving or holding 
opinions by the authority of any thin 
but their own, not fancied, but per- 
ceived evidence.” 

Such is the opitiiom of a most ‘able 
inquirer into truth; and Newton and 
Bacon, two of the greatest men that 
ever lived, made experiments first, 
and then established theories; but 
—— philosophers have inverted the 
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order, at least in the moral world; 
and severely has the present race of 
men suffered by the errors into which 
they have fallen. 

Madame de Stael, bred wp and 
educated under the care of a father 
and mother of uncommon merit and 
virtue, has escaped the errors of mo- 
dern philosophers, although reared 
up in the midst of them. 

If at any time Madame de Stael 
fell into the errors of the Encyclope- 
dists, her superior genius and under- 
standing have since extricated her 
from them, for she now compares and 
weighs different opinions with that 
true spirit of impartiality which is 
necessary for the attaisment of truth. 

France was always famous for 
Jearned Jadies, though we do not re- 
Member any equal to Madame de 
Stael; and England has produced a 
few.—Fashion, the most despotic 
ruler on earth, has of late made our 
British ladies study philosophy, or at 
least attend philosophical lectures; 
and no doubt, but the arrival in Eng- 
land of a lady to whom the learned 
doctors of the Sorbonne academicians, 

rofessors, and members of scientific 
Codie, are few of them equal, will 
give new energy to their pursuits, as 

roving that there are no studies be- 
yond the attainment of female capa- 
city. But with great respect and de- 
ference for these ladies who study 
cheinistry and mathematics, and with 
no less respect for the despot fashion, 
we shall make a few remarks; ob- 
serving, that although fashion rules 
as despotically, and more ange 3 
than Bonaparte did before his fall, 
yet there is less danger in resisting her 
decrees, and there is no.danger of the 
work being suppressed by authority, 
m consequence of a few tree obser- 
vations on fashions. . 

One of the favourite doctrines of 
the present day is, that education, and 
not natural genins, or nate talent, 
makes the great difference between 
mankind. ‘This opinion is nota little 
connected with materialism, to which 
modern philosophers have a strange, 
and<a very strong bias; but this 
theory is refuted by experience, and 
the lady of whom we write, is one 
strong example of theerror; for if 
education could make such a writer, 
Madame de Stael would not have left 
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all others at so great a distance. How 
similar is the education of students at 
the same university, and yet how un. 
equa! their acquirements ? How often 
do men, who have received no regular 
education, rise abeve those who have 
bad every advantage that education 
can give. ; 

Shakspeare. studied at the loom 
amongst weavers, and Herschel 
amongst fidlers, yet the one became 
the tirst of dramatic writers, and the 
other the first of astronomers. 

Those who have paid the most at- 
tention to biography know that they 
who have the greatest facilities for 
study generally have the least inclina- 
tion, and that opportunity rather 
blunts the desire of acquiring know- 
ledge ; and those who make obser- 
vations. with impartiality, and with- 
out any design to support a favourite 
theory, will ever and anon observé 
the seal of. native talents as well as 
of inherent propensity and disposition, 
which qualifies certain persons for 
excelling in particular studies, and 
disqualities a from atfaining ex- 
cellence. 

The ‘observer must be very inat- 
tentive, or very weak, who does not 
see that the female mind is not im ge- 
neral fitted for the same studies in 
which men cxcel; and, if it were, 
the beauty of the Creator’s master 
piece would be destroyed’. 





* The world is, no doubt, greatly 
improved by the invention of machi- 
nery for the abbreviation of labour; 
nevertheless that is, like every othet 


thing, attended with some disat- 
vantages, and one’ is, that the labour 
of women has lost its,-value: without 
any principle of avarice mixing in the 
seusations of the’ mind, yet where 
there is no reward, there is no labour: 
even gaming has no allurement, where 
there is nothing at stake. In very 
ancient times, the labour of ‘women 
was of very great value, as both sacred 
and prophane writers testify ; and oven 
till within the last two centuries, it ws 
sufficient to. induce ladies to be it 
dustrious; but it is now absolutely 
nothing, and of consequence theres 
no industry amongst them. ‘Thet+ 
pestry of Matilda, the consort of Wil 
liam the Conqueror, still exists-i0 
l’aris, and the labours of the beautiful 
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In the elegant and lighter walks of preparing for France* ; and no sooner 
literature, there have been many ladies had their extravagant conduct thrown 
who have greatly excelled; and where a shade over their pradence, though 
taste, elegance, and fancy are the their villainy still remained concealed, 
principal acquirements necessary, they than Mr. Neckar did what he could 
are well calculated to excel ; but the to restrain their excesses, and prevent 
abstruse sciences appear to be beyond the ruin which ensued. 
their sphere, and Sniewe de Stael is The virtues of Madame Neckar, 
a. great and an extraordinary excep- and her abilities, were less known, 
tion. but she was a lady of uncommon ine- 

In addition to great natural genius, rit. The writer of this portrait was 
the circumstance of being brought up acquainted with a Mr. Gyot from 
under the immediate eye of Madame Geneva, who knew Mademoiselle 
Neckar was greater than can be esti- Curchad, or Courchad, (the maiden 
mated. The talents of Mr. Neckar name of Mrs. Neckar) in her early 
have at one time been the admiration years, when she was in high reputa- 
of all Europe, and at another, his tion both for the endowments of her 
character has been invidiously aspersed mind and the beauty of her person.t 
by those who were not capable of ap- 
preciating his abilities,and who were * It was reported at the time, and 
not willing to acknowledge his inte- gained credit amongst the ignorant, 
grity and good intention. who are the most numerous class of 

If Mr. Neckar had had the ma- society, that Mr. Neckar was leagued 
nagement of the finances of any other with the Duke of Orleans. That they 
nation but France, he might probably were both the favourites of the peo- 
have succeeded, or, perhaps even in ple at the same time is true; but the 
France, at another period, he might duke had obtained popularity by bri- 
have re-established order; but, like bery and intrigue. Mr. Neckar had 
Mr. Pitt, he was unfortunate as to the got it by along course of tried in- 
time and circumstances under which tegrity. There was a great similari 
he exerted his talents ; and both those between the beginners of the Freneh 
ministers might have exclaimed, in revolution and those who conducted 
the words of the preacher, ““Therace the great rebeilion in England, where- 

is not to the swift, nor the battle to in Charles |. perished on a scaffold, 
the strong, but time aud chance hap-_ The good and well-intentioned, who 
peneth unto all men;” and on their had resisted the king at the beginning, | 
tombs should these words be engraven as soon as they found that the destruc- 
in characters, that he who runs may tion of that unhappy monarch was 
read, and that weak mortals, who are their aim, became bis friends. Mr. 
the sport of fortune, may not always Neckar wished to reform abuses, and 
be judged of from their success. he knew better than almost any one 
_ Mr. Neckar, owing to his elevated how necessary it was to do so; but 
situation, his great wealth, and his no sooner did he find what.was in- 
literary labours, had at one time more tended, than he did every thing in his 
than his share of fame. How, then, power to serve the unfortunate king. 
when opinion vibrated, could he fai]. He pleaded his cause with great elo- 
to be assailed by more than the usuaj quence and energy from his retire- 
number of enemies ?. When time has ™ent, and bore testimony not only to 
matured opinions, and brought facts the purity of the intentions, but to 
to light, Mr. Neckar’s character wil] the soundness of the anderstanding 
stand high, No honest man, with of Louis XVI, 
good intentions, could be aware of + Though personal beauty isa se- 
the evils that the revolutionists were condary object, yet every anecdote 
~~ — respecting persons of merit is acs 
and unfortunate Mary Queen of Scot- ceptable, and worth preserving.’ 
land, ornament the watls of the palace © Whena painter named Leo Tard, 
of Scone till this day. Though this in his way from Italy, passed through 
cause for change of tmauners. has at-. Geneva, be was employed to.parntg 
sracted very little attention, yet it fine female to ornament some public 
juust produce impartant effects. ae He searched Geneva for 
#02 
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The. suppression of Madame de 
Stael’s work in France is not at all to 
be wondered at ; it possesses too much 
merit, and speaks too many home 
truths for the present ruler of that 
unfortunate and degraded country. 

Rieut Hon. Earu Stanuore. 

One of the most ingenious inventors 
that this country ever produced, and 
in a great variety of ways, his geuius 
and knowledge being almost univer- 
sal. As a political character, he is 
guided by-a true love for his country, 
and for mankind. ‘Though ‘some- 
times his opinions appear strange and 
eccentric, they are always dictated by 
the purest principles, and guided by 
the best intentions. 

About the year 1780 he took a very. 
active part with those gentlemen who 
‘were pursuing measures in order to 
obtain a reform in the representation 
of the commons house of parliament ; 
he was chosen chairman of the Kent- 
ish committee, and was one of those 
who were deputed from that county 
to the numerous meetings of depu- 
ties which assembled in London. 
Soon after this we find him in the 
house of commons, joining the op- 
position in their efforts to procure 
peace with America; and whenever 
the cause of American liberty was 
discussed, he never failed to be pre- 
sent, and to give it bis support; and 
Lis lordship was one of the memora- 
ble majority of nineteen, which put 
an end to the American war, and to 
the administration of Lord North. 
During bis seat in the house of com- 
mons, he made a variety of unsuc- 
cessful attempts to prevent bribery, 
corruption, and unnecessary expenses 
at the elections for members of: par- 
liament ;— rightly judging; that by 
putting it in the power of independent 
country gentlemen, of moderate es- 
tates, to offer themselves as repre- 
sentatives.of the people, without en- 
dangering the ruin of their-fortunes, 
a gradual reform would introduce it- 
self into parliament, by measures that 





the best figure and face to copy from, 
and he chose Mademoiselle Courchad, 
who, by public request, sat for the 
picture. This.anecdote is given on 
the authority of Mr; Gyot, and better 
could not be desired, 


(May 


could not tend to alarm these who 
were afraid of innovation. 


Daring his Majesty’s illnessin 1788, 
when the subject of a regency was 
ciscussed, Barl Stanhope (then in the 
house of lords) gave a decided sup- 
port to those measures of administra- 
tion which went to establish the prin- 
ciple that the two houses of parlia- 
ment had a right, in case of a va: 
cancy of the throne, or an interruption 
of the personal exercise of tbe royal 
authority, to make provision to sup- 
ply the deficiency. 


As Earl Stanhope is a man of ay 
independent mind, and above being 
guided either by personal interest, or 
party connexions, he shares. the fate 
of all such men: parties pay little 
regard to him; and therefore it may 
displease, though not surprise us, that 
many excellent things which he has 
suggested, have not even met with 
decent attention. When the subject 
of the slave trade was first discussed 
in the house of lords, Ear]. Stanhope 
was one of only three peers who voted 
in favour of its abolition; he had 
afterwards the satisfaction of being 
one of above one bundred, in that 
house, who carried it into a law. 


One of the most important med- 
sures in which he ever succeeded, was 
the overthrow of the system of pass- 
ing ex post facto laws, which regu- 
larly took place, to an immense’ex- 
tent, every session of — parliament. 
By a decision of the judges, .con- 
firmed by the house of Jords, it had 
been settled, that the common words} 
from) and after the passing of this 
act,” in any act of parliament, did 
not refer to the day upon which. the 
royal assent was given, but to the 
first day of the session in which the 
act passed, from the old fiction of 
law, that the whole session of. part- 
Jiament was to be considered as oné 
day ; so that, in case of parliament 
ineeting in Nov. a person might be 
indicted = an act done in the = 
of May tollowing, in consequence 
an at carligtnents which did not 
actually pass till the 
months of June or July. 
effectual remedy was a 


lied by the 
act of 33d George ITI. c. 13, which 
was brought in by Earl Stanhope} 
“To prevent. Acts .of Parliament 
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from taking effect from -a time prior 
to the passing thereof.” 

The war which broke out between 
Great Britain and France, a few years 
after the revolution in that couniry, 
and which by its supporters was con- 
tended to be necessary for the main- 
tenance of. jaw, property,- and re- 
ligion, as well as for the preservation 
of the independence of other nations, 
was constantly and vigorously opposed 
by Earl Stanhope, who, pag: oe 
other objections to it, contended that 
the contest would make France a 
military nation, which might lead to 
the subjugation of the greater part of 


urope. 

Though Ear] Stanhope stands as 
high in the political world as any 
man can expect who stands alone, he 
stands stil higher as an inventor, a 
scientific mathematician, and a na- 
tural philosopher. An account of his 
inventions and improvements would 
far exceed our limits, and be some- 
what foreign to the purpose of a 
political portrait ; we must, however, 
observe, that from the age of nine- 
teen, (when Earl Stanhope published 
a Treatise on Pendulums and the di- 
latation of Metals, which obtained 
the prize of the Philosophical Society 
of Copenhagen), to the present day, 


| . his lordship bas been constantly in- 


venting, or making improvements in 
different branches of mathematics and 
philosophy, on electricity, music, na- 
val arehitecture, and particularly in 
the typographic art. 

Asall objects of extensive public 
utility are to him objects highly in- 
teresting, he bas applied himself to 
the improvement of lamps, and he 
has pointed out the means of increas- 
ing the light, and at the same time 
diminishing the expense. No lock is 
perhaps so secure as the simple and 
ingenious ove he has invented. Va- 
rious improvements in agriculture, 
steam engines, iron railways, inclined 
plains for canals, wheel carriages, 
ship capstans, water mills, hydraulic 
machines, and gunnery, are amongst 
the number of his successful pursuits, 

Ear] Stanhope is constantly em- 
ore in making experiments, and 

is lordship is the greatest inventor ia 


England, or, we may say, in any 
country. It.is the lot of men of ge- 
kius, Who. produce many inventions, 
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to undervalue their own productions : 
they grow so numerous, that many of 
them are no longer talked of. On 
the contrary, men who produce but 
few, take more pains to make the 
most of those few things which they 
do produce. Nobody is surprised to 
hear that Lord Stanhope has invented 
conoteng curious, he invents so ra- 

idly. - 
¢ As Lord Stanhope has sometimes 
been in opposition to ministers, and 
sometimes with them, always judging 
for himself, and oy what he 
thought for the best, we have entered 
into his parliamentary history in a 
manner that is not necessary with the 
adherents of either party; but the 
last great political act of Earl Stan- 
hope stands above all the others. 

When Lord King attacked the cre- 
dit of bank notes in a legal manner, 
and in a very serious way, by refusing 
to take them in payment as the rents 
of his estate, the Earl of Stanhope 
rose like the good genius of Albion to 
defend the interests of his country. 
It was then that we admired most 
that ardent spirit, and that genius that 
averted the evil which im overt 
England, the then prop of the civi- 
lized world.* ' 

Earl Stanhope deserves infinite cre- 





* Lord King perhaps meant well, 
orat any rate, had not ary iutention 
to do harm, though, as appears by the 
writings of Montgaillard, (the organ 
of Bonaparte), the hopes of France 
were wonderfully excited by the con- 
duct of his lordship. Lord King was 
represented as the person who had set 
fire to the temple of Ephesus, and 
the destruction of England was pre- 
dicted as at hand. For further par- 
pera see the portrait of M. Mont- 

aijlard. 
. rd King no doubt must feel con- 
siderable mortification at ‘being even 
for an instant considered by the ene- 
my as theirsurest ground of hope for 
raining England. He must feel some 
shame at having so mistaken the true 
state of things; for he can scarcely 
suppose that Bonaparte mistook the 
tendency of his proceedings; and he 
may thank Earl Stanhope for baving 
converted evil to good, and made him 
the blind instrument of serving his 
country. 
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dit for the way in which he conducted 
himself in that affair. Nobody who 
knew him could wonder at bis lord- 
ship contriving aremedy for the evil 
complained of; bat his uncommon 
attention to the circumstances of the 
case deserves notice. 

Lord Stanhope knows perfectly 
well the theary of the money system, 
what the French call /a systeme mo- 
néitaire; and, without going round 
and round the question, and fatiguing 
us with demonstration on demonstra- 
tion, he came to a good.and practical 
conclusion by a sure and easy road ; ft 
and the danger in this case was, that 
he would have- followed the pure 
theory, which he so well understands, 





+ One of the. greatest distinctive 
marks of genius is, that of treating a 
guestion in a plain and short manner, 
while your men of labour and pains 
take volumes to discuss a simple ques- 
tion ; and even then, without coming 
to any very distinct conclusion. We 
‘may compare the man of genius to a 
stgong man, who does easily and ef- 
fectually what the weak with trouble 
and difficulty doesimperféctly. This 
puts usin mind of what a plain coun- 
try farmer said, who came to London 
for ashort time, and went to the gal- 
lery of the house of commons, one 
day when 2 great debate was expected. 
Tt was for the first time, and perhaps 
the last; and it was late before cither 
Mr. Pitt or Fox rose. The house 
seemed half asleep, and the poor farmer 
was sadly disappointed, till about ten 
o'clock, when Mr. Pitt began... ‘* And 
what then?” said a friend. ‘* Why,” 
said the farmer—‘‘ It was like the 
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and insisted on bank notes becoming 
a legal tender ; but his patriotism, it 
is probable, made him connive at the 
pious fraud of doing the same thing 
in a concealed indirect way. Be this 
as it may, the country, and the whole 
world, is indébtéd to Lord Stanhope 
for converting a great danger into a 
great benefit; and we are happy in 
having it in our power to shew ade- 
sire to do his lordship justice, 


It is a great pleasure to have to 
record such an assémblage of ood 
qualities as unite in the person of the 
present Earl Stanhope. 

His suggestions as a member of the 
legislature have not met with that 
attention which they would have done 
if they had come from some map.of 
another way of thinking on political 
questions. This is much to.bé_ye- 
gretted; for whatever connection 
there may be between party and opi- 
nion, there is none in nature betweeg 
party and an inventive mind. Inven- 
tions stand alone, and on their own 
merit, like gold or diamonds, The 
mine from which they come neither 
adds to, nor diminishes their value, 
As a real lover of his country, ho 
man stands higher than Earl Stan- 
hope, though his education aL.Geneva, 
and his genius so different from that 
of other men, give a pechliarity to all 
that he says, and to all.that he does, 


lighting up of Solomon’s temple; all 
seemed dark before, and gloomy; but 
till three in the morving, when Mr. 
Pjttand Mr. Fox were speaking, | ne- 
yer once thought of any thing but the 
great men before me.” 





Description of the Iste of Esa. 
The following is the most authentic account of Elba that we have seen. It@ 


translated from the Gazette de France. 


HE isle of Elba, which had lon 

_ been but little known, and ba 
seldom been the subject of conversa- 
tion, has excited an extraordinary de- 
ee of interest and attention since we 
ae Jearnt that it was destined to re- 
ceive Bonaparte, stripped of his power. 
The isle of Elba is situated in the 
Mediterranean, onthe coast of Tus- 
cany, four leagues. from. the Italian 
shore, and thirteen leagues from the 


island of Corsica. It forms nearly an 
equilateral triangle, and is twenty-st 
leagues in circumference. In 1778 
it contained 8000 inhabitants: at pre- 
sent its population amounts to 11,380. 
This ‘island prodaces all kinds. of 
metals; even mines of gold arid sik 
ver, but the working of these last las 
been abandoned. In the environs 
Porto Ferrajo, copper is’ found; the 
most abundant iron mine isin 
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territory of Rio, near the eastern side ; 
its veins of ore-are exceedingly deep, 
and extend about a mile into the sides 
of a mountain. As the isle is defi- 
cient in wood, they are obliged to ex- 
port the ore to the coast of Genoa and 
Corsica, to be smelied and worked. 
There are also quarries of marble, 
granite, amaranthus, white and black 
calaminary stone. 

Some of the cantons produce a suf- 
ficiency of corn for the subsistence of 
their inhabitants: in others it is ina- 
dequate to the consumption ;_ but they 
abound in wine, which is of the first 
quality, and is exported to Rome and 
other places. The woods are low, 
and comprehend little more than small 
shrubs, such as box, rosemary, and 
pruzzoli. J 

The fig-tree grows to the height of 
18 or 20 feet in the most arid soil, 
and even in the fissures of the rocks ; 
it is always green, and the insect 
which produces cochineal feeds on its 
leaves. There is not a river in the 


island, but many springs, which never 
dry up even in the summer; several 
of them possess mineral qualities. 
The coasts abound in fist, and the 
fisheriés furnish an important article 
of commerce, more especially the 
thunny fishery, which is chiefiy car- 


ried on in the Gulph of Prochio. 

The inhabitants are naturally gentle 
and hospitable ; they are fond of their 
native soil, and preserve their simple 
and antique manners. The frugal 
life that they lead renders their bodies 
sound and robust. They are of mid- 
die stature, well made, of brown cotn- 
plexion, black hair, lively and pene- 
trating eyes. They are fond of ficld 
sports; are good seamen, and take 
pleasure in severe exercises. They 
do not make use of the stiletto, but 
they are in general superstitious and 
ignorant. ‘The women wear a hat of 
black straw, a white corset, and a 
short red or blue petticoat. They 
sometimes add to this dress a flower, 
ribbands, ear-rings, or a gold chain. 
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The people of Elba are courageous, 
and always ready- to defend their 
country ; but they are little addicted 
to noisy pleasures, and even their 
dancing has but little gaiety or viva- 
city init. Their language is a cor- 
ruption of the Tuscan. eir habitas 
tions are in general low, but neat. 
They know nothing of manufactures, 
Commerce, principally the wine trade, 
and the export of minerals; that is the 
principal source of their wealth. 

The island of Elba contains two 
towns, Porto Ferrajo and Porto Lon- 
one; several large villages and ham- 
ets. Porto Ferrajo, which is the 
most remarkable place, is distinguish- 
ed by its buildings, its fortifications, 
and its port, which can receive the 
largest ships. Its population consists 
of about 3000 inhabitants. Porto 
Longone has but about 1500. The 
port of this town is good, and its for- 
tress, situated on a rock, is alrnost ims 
accessible, Rio, chief town of one of 
the districts, has 1800 inhabitants. 
Its vicinity’ is not much cultivated, 
because the inhabitants are princi- 
pally occupied in working the iron 
mines. These mines give very pro- 
fitable retuffis, inasmuch as they furs 
nish from 75 to 80 lbs. to every 
100 Ibs. ore, of excellent iron, equal 
to that of Sweden or Siberia. In 
1534 the town of Rio was sacked by 
the Turkish corsair Barbarossa (Red- 
beard), who reduced all the inhabit- 
ants to slavery. The island was then 
a dependency of the Lords of Piom- 
bino, who ceded Porto Ferrajo to 
Cosmo, of Medici, Duke of Florence, 
to be fortified and defended by him. 

This town had remained for a cen- 
siderable time annexed to Tuscany ; 
and the English, who held it in the 
name of the Duke, maintained an 
obstinate siege against the French, 
which did not terminate till 1902; 
although, on the 28th of March, 1801, 
his Majesty the King of Naples, who 
enjoyed the sovereignty of the island, 
had ceded it to France. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


*‘Nulli negabimus, noulli differemus justitiam.” 


Ove to Napoteon Bonaparte. 
ue vows of a poet seem to be as 
frail as those of a lover. Lord 
Byron very recently assuredus that it 


was not his intention to obtrude him- 
seif again upon the notice of the pub- 
lic, until he had matured some great 
work which should be worthy of the 
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fame he has acquired: yet we find 
him, on the very first occasion that 
presented itself, pouring forth his in- 
tellectual stores, with an unsparing 
hand. We assure his Lordship that 
we do not blame this violation of his 
word, which we consider more ‘‘ ho- 
noured in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” We have received much 
pleasure from perusing this animated 
ode to the fallen tyrant; and the only 
part of it which has at all disppointed 
our expectations, is in the intellectual 
estimate which he forms of Bona- 
parte’s character. He seems to con- 
sider him as compounded of those 
elemenis which constituted the great 
men of antiquity ; but the most subtle 
inquirer would in vain seek for the 
slightest affinity between bim and a 
Cesar, an Alexander, or a Scipio. 
Perhaps he may be compared to a 
Sylla, or an Attila: To be sure, Lord 
Byron wrote this ode at the moment 
when the mere fact of his abdication 
was all that we knew concerning that 
extraordinary event. The pusiliani- 
mity, the dastardly weakness, which 
he subsequently displayed, bad not 
then develo themselves: if they 
bad, we should have found, no doubt, 
the most indignant rebuke from the 
pen of his Lordship. The following 
stanzas are forcibly conceived and ex- 
pressed : 
“Lis doné—but yesterday a king! 

And arm’d with kings to strive— 
And now thou art a nameless thing 

Se abject—yct alive! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew’d our earth with hostile bones, 

And can he thus survive ? 
Since he, miscall’d the Morning Star, 
Nor mau nor fiend hath fall’n so far. 


Hil-minded man! why seourge thy kind 
Who bow’d so low the knee ? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 
Thon taught’st the rest to'see. 
With might unquestion’d—power to save, 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshipp’d thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortale guess 
Awbition’s less than littleness! 


Thanks for that lesson—it will teach 
To after-warriors more 

Than high Philosophy can preach, 
And vainly preached before. 

That spell upon the mitids of men 

Breaks never to unite again, 
That led them: te adore 
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Those Pagod things of sabre-sway, 
With fronts of brass, and feet of clay. 


The triumph, and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife*— 
The earthquake voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seem’d made but to obey, 
« Wherewith renown was rife— 
All quell’d'!—Dark Spirit! what must be 
The madness of thy memory! 


The Desolator desolate! 
The Victor overthrown! 
The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A Suppliant for his own t 
Is it some yet imperial hope 
That with such change can calmly cope? 
Or dread of death alone ? 
To die a prince—or live a slave— 
Thy choice is most ignohly brave! 


The following allusion. to the fate 
of his imperial bride deserves tobe 
extracted: 


And she, proud Austria’s mournfal flower, 
Thy still imperial bride ; 
How bears her breast the torturing hour? 
Still clings she to thy side? 
Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 
hou throneless homicide? 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 
Tis worth thy vanished diadem! 


We know not what a severe moral- 
ist would say to his Lordship’s anger, 
because Bonaparte shrunk from sui- 
cidez but mere natural feeling echoes 
the following sentiments : 


The Roman, when his burning heart 
Was slaked with blood of Rome, 

Threw down the dagger—dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home. 

He dared depart in utter scorn 

Of men that such a yoke bad borne, 
Yet left bim such a deow ! 

His only glory was that hour 

Of self-upheld abandon'd power. 


The Spaniard, when the hust of sway 
.. Had lost its quickenimg spell, 
Cast crowns for rosaries away, 
An empire for'a.cell; . 
A strict accountant of his beads,. 
A subtle disputant on creeds, 
His dotage trifled well: 
Yet better had he neither known 
A hbigot’s shriae, nor despot’s throne. 





* Certaminis gavdia, the expression d 
Attila in his harangte to his’ y pre 
pre ia 


vious to the battle of 
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But thou—from thy reluctant hand 
The thunderbolt is wrung 
Too late thou leav’st the high command 
To which thy weakness clung ; 
All Evil Spirit as thou art, 
It is enough to grieve the heart, 
To see thine own unstrung 5 
To think that God's fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean 3 


And Earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can hoard his own! 

And Monarchs bowed the trembling limb, 
And thanked him for a throne! 

Fair Freedom: we may hold thee dear, 

When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humbiest guise have shown. 

Oh! ne’er may tyraut leave behind 

A brighter name to lure mankind! 


Thine evil deeds are writ in gere, 
Nor written thus in vain— 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
Or deepen every stain 

if thou hadst died as honour dies, 

Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again— 

_ But who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night? 


Poems, by Freperick THoRNHILL, 
Esq. 1 vol. Svo. 1814. 


yeoman poems are chiefly ama- 


tory ; and are written with much 
elegance, though sometimes perhaps 
too freely. The author approaches 
very close to the boundaries of de- 
cency: we do not think he ever over- 
leaps them. Besides the love effu- 
sions, the volume contains also some 
of a-gravet cast, from which we select 
the two following : 


Tur Contrast. 


$s in a soft luxurious shade 

I lay and chid the lagging hours, 
Which kept me from the blooming maid 

Of sweet Palermo’s sweetest bow’rs ; 


As deep-I quaff’d bright fancy’s stream, 
Drank with imagination’s sway, 

_ Isunk into as strange a dream 

As c'er was fram’d in Poet’s lay. 


Methought the moon at length appear’d, 
And lighted up the blissful scene, 

Where soon the lovely nymph endear'd, 
Outrivall'’d Beauty's lovely Queen. 


Bot how shall I attempt to paint 

The spotless veil that.o’er her hung ? 
Jt secem'd as if some heav’nly saint 

A heav’nly garb had o’er ber Mung! 


Unsiversar Mas. Vor. XXI. 
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At first I stood oppress’d with awe, 
But, soon impell’d by passion’s fire, 
I dar’d aside the veil to draw, 
With all the warmth of young desire. 


Oh! that. I ever sought such view! 

For, ah! no more her beauties shone, 
While all the graces from her flew, 

And left a wasted form alone! 


Now loath’d disease with racking pain, 
Assaii’d the nymph on every side; 
And Pity, with her scornful train, 
The wretched victim dar’d deride. 


And now with phrenzied smiles she sips 
The draught of death to cure her woe, 
While curses burst from those sweet lips, 
Whence nought but blessings us’d to 
flow. 
Distracted at the dreadful sight, 
I rous‘d with borror from the dream, 
And, shudd’ ring, found the lovely night 
Adoru’d with Cynthia’s loveliest beam. 


At this I trembling press’d the ground, 
And such a chasten’d pray’r preferr’d, 
That Echo whisper’d back the sound, 
As tho’ she doubted what she heard. 


Then swift [sought th’ appointed grove, 
Where soon I clasp’d the cay divine; 

But ’stead of urging lawless love, 
Implor’d her to be wholly mine. 


And soon Anselmo heard us vow 
That we would love but each alone, 
And saw us, all devoted, bow 
Before the sacramental throne. 


And tho’ no more she boast the veil 
Whicli cover'd charms so sweetly fair, 
None ever can the loss bewail, 
For richer beauties sparkle there. 


Yes, ever since that blissful day, 

Her worth has ris’n beyond compute ; 
Nor has one blossom died away, - 

But has giv'n birth to lovelier fruft. 


To a Lapy, 
On the Death of her Infant Daughter. 


Crease, fair mourner, cease to languish 
O’er that babe no longer thine, 

Let the thought assuage thy anguish, 
That sbe now is all divine. 


As engag’d in tender duties, 
You beheld her charms unfold, 
Well you knew, her lovely beauties 
Scarcely seem'd of mortal mould. 


Blooming thus, the saints beheld her 
From theif roseate mansions fair, 
Fondly owning none excell’d ber, 
Fondly wishing she was there. 
Till at length the angels given 
O’er this earthly orb to roam, 
Pinding one so fit for heaven, 
Bore the lyvely cherub home. 


3 E 
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Forming our judgment of the au- 
thor’s abilities from this volume, we 
think him calculated to succeed in 
compositions of-a higher order than 
meré stimulants to voluptuousness. 
His versitication is fluent, his images 
often poetical, and-his language select. 
—The following is a specimen of his 
amatory Compositions : 

To Rosa, 
On her reproving the Aithor for giving 
way to the Delusions of Fancy. 

ua! were it not for Fancy’s art 
To blunt the edge of Sorrow’s dart, 

I were indeed o’erwhelm’d with care, 

A prey to agoniz’d despair. 

Yes, Rosa, yes, I have a mind 

To arcent feeling seoinclin’d ; 

So sweeily form'id: for warm desires, 
Whose thrilling influence ne'er expires ; 
‘Fhat, being fore’d by fate to fly 

From the bright glauces of your eye, 
Without some self-created joy 

My drooping spirits to employ, 

f had-long since provok’d my doom, 
And sunk distracted to my tomb. 

Yet think not tho’ thy witching form 
Has plung’d m# heart in passion’s storm, 
And tho’ my wild affections prove, 

That I was born alone to love ; 

To give my heart and soul to thee, 

Far more than heart and soul to me; 
Oh! think not, that in fancied bliss 

[ e’en have stol’n a passing kiss ; 

No! tho’ thy form I'd rather clasp, 
Than hold an empire in my grasp ; 

No! tho’ I'd rather wildly glow, 

Lost in the soul’s voluptuous flow, 
C’er charms so exquisite as thine, 

nan to possess a pow’r divine ; 

Yet soubof ali that’s soft and fair, 

I seurn to claim one transport there, 
Which saered honour must deery, 

And virtue view with weeping eye. 

“Such is my love, and so inspir’d, 
The scenes, by ardent fancy fir’d, 

Are degk’d with sueh a tender hue, 

As pity must with rapture view, 

Afid throb with tears of fond delight 

To make ¢ach tint more sweetly bright ; 

Thus warn’d by fancy’s pow'rful- glow, 

i oft peurtray thee plung’d in woe; 

I see that form, the shrine of love, 

And soft-as Venus’ favourite dove, 

Whose peace, alas! has trembling flown 

From its most dear, delicious throne ; 

As a fair rose-tree, hang its head, 

That mourns the bloom at winter fled, 

While those. pure orbs of liquid blue, 

‘lo chaste affection fondly. true ; 


Like sammer skies oppress’d with show’rs, 


ad bursting on a bed of flow'ers ; 
Redew a foliage still more sweet, 
Than e’er a summer aun did greet; 
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Then wildly rushing to your aid, 

By passiou’s purest essence sway’d, 

I mark once more that kNyw divine, 
Where silken braids luxurious shine, 
And ev'ry ringlet forms a part 

OF that suft chain which binds my heart ; 
I mark it glow with raptures warm, 
Triumphant o’er the raging sterm. 
Thus are my woes by fancy check’d! 
Thus with delicious transports deck’d ! 
Aud such the joys which fancy yietds, 
Whene’er her magic wand she wields ; 
While on my mind so strong they rest, 
That reason almost hails me blest: 
Then do not blame we, nymph divine, 
Tho’ still ¥ bend at Fancy’s shrine, 

And catching inspiration there, 

Soar thro’ the bound!ess realms of air ; 
Bidding a new creation rise, 
Bespangl’d o'er with glitv’ring dyes ; 
For, be assur’d that virtue’s spell, 
Shall still on fancy’s movements dwell ; ‘ 
«\nd consecrate each fairy maze 

Thro’ which her sportive genius strays. 





The Exire of Evpa: a Poem, on the 
Downfall of Bonaparte and his 
Dynasty; with The Deriver- 
ANCE; an Ode, pourtraying the 
principal Events of the Year \8i4. 
By Joun Gwitiiam, duther of 
the Battles of the Danube and Bar- 
rosa, (Fc Ge. 

Tv R. Gwiti1am its a persevering 
i : writer upon all public events, 
and we are at a loss to conceive how 
his muse will find topics when wars 
and victories are over. The present 
poem bears evident marks of. haste; 
and is in some'places glaringly copied 
from Lord Byron's ode, especially 
that part which touches upon the 
late Empress of France. His apos- 
trophe to Bonaparte is the best part 
of it, and as such we extract it. 

Now let us view him in his last retreat-~ 

No slave to fatter—not afriend to greet— 

No sou! to aid himi,or bis loss deploce— 

How diff'rent this to what he was before‘ 

liere come no crowds to prostrate at his 

throne, 

Here stands the tyrant, humbled and 

mote 5 . 

Thoughts of his errors steal upon his 

mind, fblind,— 

Vain-glorious pomp no longer makes him 

He feeis his fate, and sitently complains, 

Cr with a smile his sorrow he sustains, 

But inly Conscience preys upon his heart, 

fle fecis the torture, and would hide the 

sxuart, 
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But Conscience baffles all his schemes, 
throws 
Her tenfold horrors round about his woes. 


and 


Methinks I see this proud, this humbled 
man, 

Who led ambition’s sanguinary van, 

Atauidnight musing v’er bis past career, 

No friend but Conscience whisp’riug ia 
his ear, 

O’erlook the world from which he is exil’d, 

Till shame and sorrow almost make him 
wild. 


Look at his thoughtful brow—his sullen 
eye— 

His cheeks, prophetie of despondency— 

On those parch’d lips no sigu of gladness 
reigns, 

No pleasure soothes the series of his pains ; 

If o'er the past he look, what sees he there 

But hopes defeated, ruin, and despair ? 

if on the future he direct his gaze, 

Lives there a hope to cheer those coming 
days ? 

Alas! for him those days no hope bestow, 

‘They only serve to aggravate his woe,— 

Night brings her horrors to his restless 
sleep, 

And in the morn he only wakes to weep; 

His aims at recreation fail him, and he 
tries 

fn vain his sad compunctions to disguise ; 

#le wakes—he reads—seeks Euclid -for 
delight— 

Ele sighs—and then he wishes fur the 
night,— 

The night returns, but no contentment 
brings, 

Nothing but grief, and more inveterate 
stings,— 

His days roll on in unavailing schemes, 

Restless pursuits, and visionary dreams, 

And each succeeding day but leaves be- 
hind 

Remorse of conscience, and despair of 
mind, 


With the stmost sincerity, we 
would advise Mr. Gwilliam to bestow 
a litle more labour upon his compo- 
sitions than he seems in the habit of 
doing. Man ood thoughts are 
spoiled by their slovenly dress. 


Of Bonaparte and the Bourpons, 
and of the Necessity of rallying 
round our legitimate Princes for 
the Happiness of France and that 


By ¥. A. De Cua- 
Second Edition, re- 
1814. 


of Europe. 
TEAUBRIAND. 
vised and corrected. 
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J bn eloqeent writer of this pam- 
phlet has conferred a signal be- 
nefit upon his country and Europe, 
by the evergetic exposition which he 
has made of the late tremendous des- 
potism of Bonaparte. He has drawn 
a picture at which humanity shudders, 
and to every part of which presiding 
truth lends her sanction, is esti- 
mate of the real character of. Bona- 
parte is at once philosophical and just. 
He considers bim as the creature of 
those means which chance placed in 
his hands, and not as the creator of 
them. The comparison he institutes 
between Bonaparte and the Bourbons 
is powerfully conclusive—need we 
say, in behalf of the latter? Never, 
surely, did an enlightened and highly 
civilised people, submit to so atro- 
cious, so degrading a tyranny as that 
which Bonaparte exercised. It was 
formed, in its very elementary prin- 
ciples, to annihilate all the moral 
energies of the nation, and to sub- 
stitute in their place a subserviency 
to military regulation : it destroyed 
all the sympathies of the citizen, and 
absorbed them in the duties of the 
soldier. His reflections upon the 
nature and effects of the conscription, 
are peculiarly happy, 

** But the conscription was, as it 
were, the crowning of these works of 
despotism. Scandinavia ifself, styled 
by an historian, the work-shop of the 
human race, would have been unable 
to furnish men for this homicidal law. 
The code of the conscription will re- 
main an eternal monument of the 
reign of Bonaparte: there may. be 
found collected all that the most. sub- 
tlegnd ingenjous tyranny can devise 
to torment and devour the people :, it 
is truly the code of hell. The gene- 
rations of France were placed in tegu- 
lar rows for the axe, like the trees.of 
a forest; every year 80,000 young men 
were cut down. But this was only the 
regular average of deaths; the can- 
scription was often doubled or reju- 
forced by extraerdinary levies; often 
it devoured beforehand its destined 
victims, like a dissipated heir who 
borrows on his future income. At 
last they were taken even without es- 
timate; the legal age, the qualities re- 
quisite for dying on a field of battle, 
were no longer regarded, and the law 
slisplaved, in this respect, a maryel- 
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Jots facility: it went back to infaney, 
it descended to old age; the discharged 
soldier, the man who bad a substitute 
were equally taken; the son of a poor 
artisan, perhaps ransomed thrice, even 
at the expense of his father's little 
property, was compelled to march: 
maladies, infirmities, bodily defects, 
were no longer a protection. Move- 
able columns traversed our country 
like an enemy's country, to tear from 
the people their last children. . Were 
these ravages coniplained of, the 
answer was, that these moveable co- 
Jumns were composed of handsome 
gens-d'armes who would console the 
disconsolate motliers, and restore to 
them what they had lost. In default 
of a brother absent the one preseut 
was taken. The father was made to 
answer for the son, the wife for the 
husband: responsibility was extended 
to the most distant relatives, and even 
to neighbours. A village- became 
bound for the conscript who was born 
there. Little garrisons were billetted 
on the villager, and forced him to sell 
his bed to maintain them, till he had 
found the conscript concealed in the 
woods. Absurdity was even mixed 
with atrocity; sons were often de- 
manded from those who were happy 
enough to have no posterity; violence 
was used to discover the bearer of a 
name which existed only on the lists 
“of the gens-d’armes, or to obtain a 
conscript who had served five or six 
years before. Women big with child 
have been put to the torture, that they 
might reveal the place where their 
first-born was concealed ; fathers have 
brought forth the dead body of their 

on, to prove that they could no longer 
Spode this son alive. There still 
remained some families, whose chil- 
dren were ransomed by their wealth, 
and who looked forward one day to 
become magistrates, administrators, 
men of science, landholders, so useful 
to social orler, in a great country: 
by the decree for the guards of ho- 
nour, they were swept away in the 
general massacre. Such a contempt 
was entertained for the life of man and 
for France, that it was even customary 
to call conscripts the raw material and 
Sood for cannon. The following great 
question was discussed among the 
purveyors of human flesh, namely, to 
ascertain the given average time that 
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a conscript might last; some alledged 
that he lasted thirty-three months, 
others thirty-six months. Bonaparte 
was wont to say himself, I hace an 
annual revenue of 300,000 men. In 
the eleven yearsof his reign he caused 
more than 5 millions of Frenchmen 
to perish, which exceeds the number 
of those whom our civil wars swept 
away during three centuries, under 
the reign of Jolin, Charles V, Charies 
VI, Charles VI, Henry fl, Francis 
If, Charles IX, Henry HI, and 
Henry IV. In the twelve months 
which have just elapsed, Bonaparte 
raised (without reckoning the Nati- 
onal Guard) 1,380,000 men, which is 
more than 100,000 per month; and 
yet some one had the audacity to teil 
him he had only expended the super- 
fluous population | 

** It was easy to foresee what has 
happened, all intelligent nen said that 
the conscription, by exhausting the 
country, would expose France to be 
invaded whenever she should be se- 
viously attacked. Having been bled 
almost to death hy the executioner, 
her pale bloodless body could oppose 
buta feeble resistance. 

** But the loss of men was not the 
greatest evil attending the conscrip, 
tion; it tended to replunge us as well 
as all Europe into barbarism. By the 
conscription, trades, arts, and letters 
ate infallibly destroyed. A, young 
man who must. die at 18, can never 
apply himself to any study. Neigh- 
bouring nations, compelled, in self. 
defence, to resort to the same means 
with us, were abandoning in their turn 
the advantages of civilization; and 
all natiovs, precipitated one upon 
another as in the age of the Goths and 
Vandals, would have seen the cala- 
mities of those ages revive. By breaks 
ing to pieces the ties of general so- 
ciety, the conscription also annili- 
Jated those of dumestic life. Ac- 
customed from their cradles to regard 
themselves as victims devoted todeuth, 
children no longer-obeyed their pa- 
reuts: they became idle, vagabouds, 
and debauchees, in expectation of 
the day when they were to march to 
piliage and slaughter the world: What 
principle of religion or anorals ‘had 
time to take rout in their hearts?» Ba- 
thers and inothers, on the other hand, 
among the lower orders, uo longer at- 
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tached their affections, no longer be- 
stowed their cares on children whom 
they must prepare to lose, who no 
jonger formed their wealth and their 
staff of support, and who had become 
for them only a grief*and a burthen. 
Hence that hardness of heart, that 
oblivion of every sentiment of nature 
which leads to selfishness, to indif- 
ference to good or evil, to waot of 
attachemt to country; which obli- 
terate conscience and remorse, and 
devote a people to servitude by strip 

ping it of both the horror of vice and 
the admiration of virtue. 

“ It was not enough to enslave fa- 
thers, children also must be placed at 
the entire disposal of the tyrant. Mo- 
thers have been seen hastening from 
the extremes of the empire, and de- 
manding back with floods of tears the 
sons whom the government had torn 
fromtheirarms. These children were 
placed in schools, where they were 
taught, by beat of drum, irreligion, 
debauchery, contempt of the domes- 
tic virtues, and blind obedience to 
the sovereign. The paternal autho- 
rity, respected by the most frightful 
tyrants of antiquity, was treated by 
Bonaparte as an abuse and a preju- 
dice. He wished to convert our sons 
into a sort of Mamelukes, without 
God, without family, and without 
country. It appears that this enemy 
of our race was bent on destroying 
France to its very foundations. He 
has more corrupted men, done more 
mischief to the human race in the 
short space of ten years, than all the 
tyrants of Rome put together, from 
Nero down to the last persecutor of 
the Christians. The principles which 
served as the base of his administra- 
tion passed from his government into 
the different classes of society; for 
a wicked government introduces vice, 
as a wise government cherishes virtue 
ainong a people. Irreligion, a taste 
for every enjoymentand expense aboye 
their means, contempt of moral ties, 
the spirit of adventure, of violence, 
and of domination, descended from 
the throne into families: a little more 
of such a reign, and France would 
have been a den of robbers. 

* The crimes of our republican 
revolution were the work of passions 
which always leave some resources; 
there was then disorder and net de- 
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struction in society. Morals were ine 
jured, but not annihilated. Conscis 
ence still had its remorse; a destruc- 
tive indifference did not confound the 
innocent with the guilty: thus the 
calamities of those times would have 
been speedily healed. But how cure 
the wounds inflicted by a government, 
which laid down despotism as a fixed 
principle; which, with morality and 
religion -in its mouth, incessantly 
sapped religion and morals by its in- 
stitutions and its contempt; which 
sought to found public order, not upon 
moral duty and law, but upon force, 
and the spies of the police; which 
affected to regard the stupor of sla- 
very, as the peace of a well organised 
society, faithful to the habits of their 
ancestors, and silently marching in 
the path of ancient virtues? The most 
terrible revolutions are preferable to 
such a state of things, If evil wars 
produce public crimes, they at pee 
call forth hidden virtues, talents, an 
great men, It is under despotism that 
empires disappear; by destroying the 
minds still more than the bodies of 
men, it sooner or later superinduces 
dissolution and conquest. ‘There is 
no instance of a free people destroye 
by a civil war, and every country that 
has been assailed by storms of its own 
raising, has always enjoyed a gicater 
prosperity after they were past,” 


The following estimate of the real 
character of Bonaparte, displays a 
penetrating insight into human nas 
ture, however- disguised by splendot 
of station, or greatness of achieves 
ment. 


‘* Bonaparte is not a genuine great 
man; he wants that magnanjmity. which 
constitutes heroes, and true monarchs, 
There is not one of those sayings 
quoted of him which announce Alex- 
ander and Cesar, Henri |[V and Louis 
XIV. Nature moulded him without 
a heart. His rather comprehensive 
head is the seat of darkness and.con; 
fusion. All notions, even those of 
benevolence, may enter it but they 
leave it instantly. The distinctive 
feature of his character is an invin- 
cible obstinacy, an unconquerable 
determination, but bent only upon 
injustice, oppression.and extravagant 
systems; for he easily abandons plans 
which might be favourablete morality, 
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order, and. virtue. He is swayed by 
imagination, not regulated by reason, 
His designs are not the result of a pro- 
found and matured thought but the 
effect of a sudden movement, of an 
abrupt resolution. Unsteady like his 


countrymen, he partakes a little, of 


the buffoon and the actor._.He-per- 
sonates every thing, even the passions 
which he has not; he is always on the 
Stage; at Cairo, he acts the Renegado 
who boasts of having abolished Pope- 
ry: at Paris, he is the restorer of the 
Christian religion; at one time he is 
an inspired prophet, at another a phi- 
losopher. His scenes are prepaged 
beforehand. A sovereign capable of 
taking lessons of Talma to appear in 
a royal attitude may know what sen- 
tence posterity will pass upon him. 
He wishes to be thought original, ansl 
he is generally a mere imjtator: but 
his imitations are so clumsy that they 
instantly recall the object or the ac- 
tion which he wishes to copy. He 
always attempts to utter what he fan- 
cies a great thought, or to do what he 
imagines a great action. Affecting to 
be an universal genius, be talks of 
finances and dramatic exhibitions, of 
war and fashions, settles the fate of 
monarchs and that of the toll-gatherer 
at a turnpike, dates from the Kremlin 
a regulation of the theatres, and on a 
day of battle causes some females to 
be arrested at Paris. The child of 
our revolution, he bears an astouishing 
jikeness to his parent; he bas the same 
intemperance of language; the same 
taste for the lower walks of literature, 
the same passion for writing for news- 
papers. The man of little worth and 
of indifferent extraction is disco- 
vered under the ma:k of Alexander 
and Cesar. He has a sovereign 
contempt for men, because he judges 
of them by hiniself. His maxim is 
that they always act from motives of 
self-interest, and that probity itself 
is but a matter of calculation. 

** Hence that system of heteroge- 
neous combinations (systeme de fusion) 
which constituted the basis of bis go- 
vernment, employing alike the rpgue 
and the honest man, purposely mix- 
ing vice and virtue, and always taking 
care to place you_in opposition to 
your principles. lis great delight 
consisted in dishonouring virtue, in. 
blackening reputations, His touch 
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was pollution. When he had de, 
based you, you became Ads san, ac. 
cording to his own vulgar expression; 
you were his by right of shame; he 
loved you a little less, and despised 
you a little more fir it. In bis ad. 
ministration he looked only to the 
results, and never heeded the means 
of their accomplishment. The grand 
totals were to be every thing, the in. 
dividualities of which they are com. 
posed nothing. ‘ These youths will 
be perverted, but they will obey me 
the better for it; this branch of in. 
dustry will be destroyed; but I shall 
obtain. many millions for the mo. 
ment; sixty thousand men will perish 
in this battle; but 1 shall gain the 
victory.” These were his arguments, 
and it is thus that kingdoms are anni- 
hilated. 

* Born to destroy, Bonaparte carries 
wickedness in his bosom as naturally 
as a mother carries her fruit, with joy 
and a sort of pride. He detests to see 
men happy; he once said, ‘There 
are still some happy individuals in 
France; families that do not know 
me, that live in the country in their 
castles with an income of 30 or 40,000 
livres, but they shall not eScape my 
grasp;" and he has kept his word, 
One day, seeing his son at play, he 
said to a Bishop who was present: 
‘My Lord Bishop, do you suppose 
that this little being has a soul?— 
W hoever derives distinction from any 
superiority alarms the tyrant; to him 
the fair reputation of others is vex- 
atious. He is jealous of all talents, 
intelligence, and virtue; be would 
even dislike the rumour exciled by 
a great crime, if that crime should 
happen not to be his work. Being 
the most ungracious of men, his 
greatest delight is to insult all who 
approach him, without remembering 
that he rules over a people who are 
extremely nice on the point of ho- 
nour, a people moulded by the court 
of Louis XVI. and justly renowned 
for the elegance of their manners and 
their exquisite politeness. In fine, 
Bonaparte was but the creature of 
prosperity; as soon as adversity, the 
parent of virtues, reached this would- 
be great man, the prodigy vanished ; 
the monarch appeared a mere adven- 
turer, and the hero a soldier of fortune 
raised to unmerited glory.” 
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We do not know whether the fol- 
lowing simple but affecting particu- 
Jars, relating to the detested murder 
of the Duke D’Enghien are familiar 
in this country. We suspect they 
are not. 


* Soon after this a more famous 
murder threw the civilized world into 
consternation. It was as if we saw 
those barbarous times of the middle 
ages revived, as if we witnessed those 
scenes which are no longer to be found 
any where but in romances, those ca- 
tastrophes which the civil wars of 
Italy and the policy of Machiavel had 
rendered familiar beyond the Alps. 
The foreigner, who was not yet a mo- 
narch, wished to use the bloody corse 
of a Frenchman as a footstool to 
ascend the throne of France, And 
what Frenchman, just Heavens! To 
commit this crime all was trampled 
upon ; lawof nations, justice, religion, 
humanity. The Duke d Enghien was 
arrested in the midst.of peacein’a 
strange land; he was carried off from 
the castle of Offenbourg. When he 
left France he was too young to have 
a distinct knowledge of his country: 
it was¥rom his seat in a post-chaise, 
between two horsemen, that he saw, 
as it were, for the first time the soil of 
his native country, and traversed, to 
meet death, the fields illustrated by 
the deeds of his forefathers. He ar- 
rivedat the castle of Vincednes inthe 
middie of the night. It was by the 
light of torches, under the vaults of a 
dungeon, that the grandson of the 
great Condé was pronounced guilty of 
having appeared on fields of battle: 
convicted of . this hereditary crime, 
sentence was immediately passed upon 
him. In vain he asked to speak to 
Bonaparte (Oh, affecting and heroic 
simplicity !): the brave young prince 
was one of the greatest-adunirers of 
the military talents of his murderer: 
he could not imagine it possible for a 
captain to assassinate a soldier. Al- 
though exhausted with hunger and 
iatigue, he was forced to descend into 
the ditches of the castie; he there saw 
a grave, newly dug; he was stripped 
ot his coat; a lanthorn was fastened 
to his breast, that he might be seen in 
"he dark, ond that the bullet might be 
directed with surer aim to his heart. 
tic wished to give bis watch to his 


jouer aux hommes. 
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executioners, and requested them to 
transmit the last tokens of his remem- 
brance to his friends: but his wishes 
were rudely and insultingly refused. 
The command to fire: was given; the 
Duke d’Enghien fell without a wit- 
ness, without a consolation in~ the 
midst of his native couniry, at the 
distance of a few leagues from Chan- 
tilly, not far from ‘those venerable 
trees under which the holy King Lowis 
administered justice to his subjects, 
in the very prison where the Prince de 
Condé was -confined. The young, 
handsome, brave, and last offspring of 
the conquercr of Rocroy met death 
as the great Condé would have met it 
and as his assassin will not be able to 
meet it. His body was secretly bu- 
ried, and Bessuet will not re-appear 
eloquently to mourn over his ashes.” 


We have only room for one more 
extract, and that shall be devoted to 
the analysis of Bonaparte’s foreign 
policy, which shews him’ to have 
been utterly ignorant of the first 
principles belonging to the modern 
interests of Europe. 


** Let us now examine the conduct 
of his government with regard to fo- 
reign affairs, that policy of which he 
was so proud, and of which he gave 
this definition: La politique, cest 
(Politics, is’ a 
game at men,) Well! he lost every 
thing at this abominable game, and 
it is France that bas paid his loss, 

** Let us bezin b# his continental 
system; that system of a madman or 
of a child, was not at first the real ob- 
jeet of his wars, it merely served as a 
pretext. He wished to establish the 
liberty of the seas. Butdid that mad 
system achieve what was necessary to 
effect his purpose? In consequence of 
the two great faults, which caused, as 
we shall observe hereafter, his designs 
upon Spain and upon Russia to mis- 
carry, has he not likewise failed in 
shutting the ports of the Mediterra- 
nean and of the Baltic Seas? Has he 
not thrown all the colonies of the 
world into the hands of the Mngtish > 
Has he not opened in Peru, iu Mexico, 
and inthe Brasils,a more extensive 
market for them, than that from which 
he wished to exclude them in Europe? 
It is a striking fact, that war has en- 
riched the very nation whom he pre- 
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ctended to rnin. Europe.consumes 
only a few English superfluities ; the 
generality of the nations of Europe 
supply their principal wants from their 
‘own manufactures. In America, on 
the contrary, the péople stand in need 
of every thing, from the first to, the 
last article of clothing ; and ten mil- 
lions of Americans consume more 
English gootls than thirty millions of 
Europeans. 
.importation of the silver of Mexico, 
into the East-Indies, tothe monopoly 
.of cocoa, of the jesuits bark, of co- 
chineal, and a thousand other objects 
of speculation which are become a 
new source of wealth for Enzland. 
«And had Bonaparte even succeeded in 
- shutting the ports of Spain and of the 
Baltic, he would still have’ been 
obliged to shut those of Greece, of 
Constantinople, of Syria, of the 
Coast of Barbary; this was tanta- 
_ mount to entering into an engagement 
to conquer the world. .Whilst he 
would have attempted new conquests, 
- the conquered nations, unable tu ex- 
‘change the productions of their soil 
and industry, would have shaken off 
the yoke and re-opened their ports. 
- His proceedings in this respect area 
. tissne of false views, of undertakings 


« that lose ali claim to greatness, from 


being over-gigantic; they betray a 
- want of intellect and of good sense; 
- they are the dreams of an infuriated 
/ madman. 

** With regard to his wars and his 
conduct towards the Cabinets of Eu- 
rope, the slightest examination will 
dissolve the spell. A man is not great 
for what he undertakes, but for what 
he performs. Any man may dream he 
is making the conquest of the world; 
Alexander alone accomplished it. 
Bonaparte was governiug Spain as 4 
province; he sucked her blood and 

her gold. But this would not satisfy 
him; he wished to reign ip person on 
the throne of Charles IV. To ac- 
complish his purpose, to what means 
did he resort? Actuated by the most 
infamous policy, be first sewed the 
seeds of dissention among the royal 
family, and then hecarried that family 


off in defiance of all laws human and. 


divine ; he suddenly invaded the ter- 
titory of a faithful nation who had 
just been fighting for him at Trafalgar. 


. Original: Criticism. 
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He insulted the-genius.of that nation, 
slaughtered their priests, offended the 
Castillian. pride, and made ‘the de. 


scendants of the Cid and of - th 


Great Captain rise in arms ayains 
him. The inhabitants of Sarragoss 
immediately celebrated their own fy. 
neral rites, and. buried themselves up. 
der the ruins of their city; the Chris. 
tians of Pelagus. descended from the 
Asturian mountains, and the modem 
Moor wasexpelied. This war revived 
the spirit of the nations of Europe, 
it gave France an additional boundary 
to defend, created a land army to the 
English, brought them back at the end 
of four centuries to the fields of Poic. 
tiers, and enriched them with the trea. 
sures of Mexico. 

** If instead of having recourse to 
stratagems worthy of a Borgia, Bone. 
parte following a stilt criminal ut 
dexterous policy, had under any pre- 
tence whatever declared war against 
the. King of Spain; if he had pro. 
claimed himself the avenger of ‘the 
oppression entailed upon the Castil. 
lians by the Prince of Peace; if he 
had flattered the Spanish pride and 
spared the religious communities, le 
probably would have succeeded— 
* It is not the Spaniards I want,’ he 
said in his rage, ‘ itis Spain.” Well! 
that country has rejected him. The 
conflagration of Burgos has produced 
the conflagration of Moscow, and the 
conquest of the Alhambra has brought 
the Russians to the Louvre.—Awtui 
and terrible lesson! 

** He committed the same blunder 
with regard to Russia:. if, in the month 
of October 1812, he had. stopped on 
the banks of the Dwina; if he hal 
contented himself with taking Rig, 
assigning cantonments to his army ¢ 
six hundred thousand men during th 
winter, and organizing Poland in bi 
rear,—he might perhaps in the spring 
have placed the Empire of the C2a 
in a periloys situation. . Instead 
thisy he marched to Moscow by of 
single road, without magazines, will 
outany resources. Fle reached it, a1 
the conquerors of Pultowa set fire 
their holy city. Bonaparte continuel 
inactive for the space of a monthit 
the midst of ruins and ashes, Heap; 
peared to forget the periodical retut 
of seasons and the severity of the ¢ 
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mate, he suffered hithseif to be amused 
by proposals of peace; so’ complete 
was his ignorance of the human heart 
that be supposed a people who had 
burnt their metropolis with their own 
hands to avoid slavery, would capitu- 
late upon the smoking ruins of their 
dwellings. His generals told him that 
it was time to retreat. Heleft Moscow 
vowing, like an enraged child, that he 
would soon return with an army, of 
which. the van guard alone should 
amount to one hundred thousand soldiers. 
The Almighty sént a breeze of his 
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wrath; all perished: one man alone 
returned to France.” 


We will not follow Mr. Chateau- 
briand through his affectionate and 
virtuous appeal in behalf of the Bour- 
bons. eir cause has triumphed, 
and exhortation, thank heaven, is 
already obsolete; but we cannot con- 
clude without sapeeening the very 
high opinion which we entertain of 
the matter contained in this pam- 
pblet, and of the good it is still cal- 
culated to accomplish. 


a 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 


Rovat Sociery. 

PAPER by Dr. Chrichton, of 

St. Petersburgh, has been read, 
on the means by which vitality is 
supplied to the living system. The 
author ‘conceives a continual waste 
of vitality during life, and therefore 
that a regular supply is necessary. 
He thinks this is furnished by the food 
containing particles endowed with 
vitality, which is neither destroyed by 
the destruction of the organic texture, 
nor by the heat to which the food is 
exposed. He made decoctions of ca- 


momile, fever-few, nut-galls, &c. in 
distilled water, put the decoctions 
into glass jars over distilled mercury, 
and introduced into them oxygen gas, 
obtained from black oxide of man- 


ganese. Numerous conserves made 
their appearance in these decoctions, 
and considerable portions of the gas 
were absorbed. From these observa- 
tions he drew a conclusion that there 
are two kinds of particles of matter ; 
namely, organic particles, and inor- 
ganic particley; and that the. vitality 
of the first is not-destroved by boiling 
water. In general, he found that ve- 
getation commenced. earliest when 
the decoction of flowers is used, and 
latest when that of roots. Similar 
experiments, it is said, were long aga 
used by Girtanner in support of equi- 
vocal or chance-like generation, and 
he’ modestly boasted that be: had 
created a vegetable; and it is added, 
that Dr. Chrichton's conserves may 
easily be conceived. te have existed in 
the distilled water, which, to do away 
such anobjection, ought to have been 
Universan Mag. Vou, XXL. 


passed through a red-hot tube in the 
state of vapour. 


Society oF Painters tn OL AND 
Water Colours. 


, +. ~ present exhibition of this 
Society is called the tenth, but 
is, in fact, the second, the last being 
the first into which oil pictures were 
admitted.—T he momentary exaltation 
in public estimation, which water 
colours obtained, is deducible from 2 
variety of circumstances, but perhaps 
to none more than the facility ‘of 
using them, an operation to which 
almost every idler of the drawin 

room could attain: and the size | 
character of the productions in this 
medium, which rendered them appro- 
priate furniture to the small and neat 
apartments of a comfortable English 
dwelling. It is, however, now ob- 
vious to every one, that works in 
water colours aie only excellent in 
proportian as they approach to the 
effect of ail. Jn this exhibition it was 
found necessary to call in the latter 
as an auxiliary to the former, and as 
it has happened in greater affairs 
heretofore, there is very little doubt 
the auxiliary will soon become the 
principal. Indeed this change bas 
actually occurred in evcry point, ex- 
cept as tonumbers. For the oil pic- 
ture of Mr. Haydon, the great attrac- 
tion’ of the exhibition, and indeed 
a work with merit sufficient singly tq 
collect crowds of spectators, is, coms 
pared to the water-colour part of the 
— en the great brazen serpent, 

3 33 
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to those which surrounded the peopie 
of Israel in the desert.—It devours 
them all. . ' 

« The associated artists forming this 
society, supposing the possibility of 
their being actuated by interested mo- 
tives, have either acted with great 
wisdom or great impruderice in the 
admission of this - picture, if- they 
merely desired the attendance of ‘the 
public, they are sure to secure ‘it by 
the presence of the work; but if in- 
fluenced, by a very natural: and even 
praise-worthy solicitude to obtain 
some share of public attention and 
approbation, they were very unwise 
in admitting a production which was 
certain of engrossing both. The 
painter had, no. doubt, good, reasons 


for choosing this place for the exhi- ~ 


bition of his picture; but we cannot 
avoid thinking that a more congenial 
situation might have been fotnd in 
the gallery of the Britisty Institution, 
or the Great Roomof the Royal Aca- 
demy. As it is, it- looks like~Coriv- 
Janus in a modern hall-room, or St. 
Paul's, surrounded by.the- decorated 
villas of tasteful citizens. .Even in 
our own case, we have:something of 
injustice to complain of, resulting 
from this arrangement; it:.had nearly 
led us to forget that merit,: which, 
though of an humble kind, deserves its 
due proportion: of. regard: In the 
minor department ‘of this exhibition, 
we do not recognise’ so much of ex- 
cellence as in the last; yet there are 
some deserving considerable praise. 
De Wint has several.-fine speciniens 
of breadth; Linnell of nature; Clen- 
nell has some forcible. effects, and 
Atkinson some faithful transcripts-of 
military costume and -character.— 
Cristal], Uwins, Farley, and Turner; 
Maintain their reputation; and Mac- 
kenzie exhibits some miraculous in- 
terviews, The younger Stephanoff, 
Fielding, Miss Gouldsmith, . and 
Holmes, have each pieces of great 
merit. . are ae 


Royat, ACADEMY. 
E forty-sixth exhibition of the 
‘ Royal Artists, has been inspected 
by several amateurs, and other per- 


sons of distinction. As'a whole it 
well sustains its long established.cha- 
racter;.but it is to be regretted, that 
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its principal merits. are only to he 
found in the line of portrait painting, 
and so little should have been here 
displayed in the higher branches of 
the art. The venerable president 
appears to have ‘confined himself to 
the exhibition of a single portrait re: 
presentation of his Grace of Portland, 
in his academic ‘robes as Chancellor 
of Oxford, the costly drapery of 
which he'has touched with a rich 
pencil. tif 

- Amongst the most prominent por. 
traits stands. Sir-W.’Beechev's lady 
in the character of Hebe; the subject 
is classically treated in the figure, aad 
abounding with personal grate. Fis 
whole length of Sir B. Graham is in 
respects worthy of the master. 

Mr. Lawrence's -chef d'euores, 
amongst a variety of fine portraits, is 
the Marquis of Abercorn, the Right 
Hon. John M‘Mahon, and Lord 
Castlereagh. -His head- of | Lady 
Grantham: is beautifilly painted, but 
the drawing of the figure on the left 
side, and the hand, appear a little 
incorrect.—Mr, Phillips has given two 
half-lengths of Lord Byron, one in 4 
Turkish habit, the other far the most 
striking.—Mr. Owen has produced a 
bold and faithful likeness of Lotd 
Ashburnham.—There are many other 
good portraits.» Mr. Wilkie has added 
an exquisite morceau to his choice 
collection, in his Letter of Introduc- 
tion, in which appear.three characters 
full of humour, in the -old - gouty 
‘Squire, the young Introducee, and 
the inquisitive Cur! “Mr. Turner ex- 
hibits a charming landscape, and 
figures classically grouped, in his Dido 
and Acneas; and Mr. Reinagle, &c: 
&c. have also produced some pleasing 
scenery. : ; 


HorrTicutturat Socyery. 
Mr. Knight's Method of destroying the 
Insect that injures Apple Trees. 

S soon as this makes its appear- 
ance, by exuding a white 
flocculent substance upon such of the 
rough knotty surfaces of the bark as 
have. .afforded it shelter during the 
winter, I take a pruning knife, and 
cut away all the dead bark. from the 
parts affected, and than immediately 
dab the. wounds with a painter's tool- 
brush, dipped iu a kind.of paint. com- 
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posed of oil of-tar'and yellow. oker, 
mixed to the consistence of cream. 
| also cover other parts. of the tree 
with the same, which might be likely. 
to harbour the insect. The extremely 


pungent property. of theoil of tar, is 
such that it; effectually destroys both 
the insect and its eggs, without the 
least injury to the tree, and for soin¢e 
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months: secures it from anew attack. 
The application may be made to look 
like the bark of the tree, if thought. 
necessary.” Mr. Knight thinks it so 
convenient:a -medium of defence 
against both insects and weather, that 
be constantly .uses it after the knife 
on all occasions. 


ey 
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With Notices respecting 
; in Hand, 
New Books in the Press, and preparing 
for Publication. ied 
HE Exaltation and Fall of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte; or, the Des- 
tinies of England and France.. In a 
retrospective view of commerce,. po- 
litics, and morals; illustrating, from 
the highést sources of probability, the 
future state-of Europe. By several 
éminent writers. In one volume 8vo. 
embellished with the portraits of five 
crowned heads. 

A Poem, in three parts, descriptive 
of Greece, by Mr. W. Haggarth. 

The Rape of, Proserpine, with other 
poems, from Claudian. _ Translated 
roto English verse, with notes, &c. by 
Jacob George Stratt. 

Researchés into the History and In- 
vention of Playing Cards; with inci- 
dental. illustrations of ancient man- 
ners, and of the origin of printing and 
engraving on wood. With eighteen 
plates, including fac-similes of ancient 
cards, = ras 
. Madame Dé Merck, widow. of Gen. 
De Merck, formerly governor of Va- 
lenciennes, has announced in French, 
a Narrative of the Captivity and 
Death of Pope Pius VI. drawn up by 
her late husband: containmg an ac- 
count of the General's endeavour to 
bring the Pontiff to England. in one 
volume Syo. with poftratts of the Pope 
and the Author, who died iu the Bri- 
tish service. 

A Dissertation on the Validity of 
the Hebrew ‘Text: also, the Temple 
of Ezekiel. Includtng a model, with 
acomment, being an elucidation of 
the 40th, 41st, and 4¢d Chapters. By 
5S. Bennet. ’ 

A Geoeral History of the Prench 
Revolution, from its Commencement 
to the present Era; inciuding a pre- 
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liminary. view of the reign of Louis 
the Sixteenth. By Mr. John Gifford, 
author of the Life of Pitt, &c. 

By Mr. Baines, of Leeds, a History 
of the War, from the Rupture of the 
Treaty of Amiens in .1808, to the 
Establishment of a free Government 
in France in 1814. ‘ 

A Llistery.of Whitby, the Abbey 

of Streanshalk, and Mulgrave Castle, 
Yorkshire ;. containing an account of 
the antiquities, biography, &c. within 
the limits of twenty-five. miles round 
Whitby. . By Mr. R: Winter; in- 
cluding a map,ia view of the tewn 
and Abbey, &a : 
. A. genuine translation, from the 
French, of Charron on Wisdom, from 
the original edition printed at Boitr- 
deaux in 1601. Many passages in this 
work have been suppressed in all the 
other editions. ; 

Mr. Stevenson, .af Norwich, is pre- 
paring for the press, a Supplement to 
Bentham’s History, and Antiquities of 
Ely Cathedral; to be embellished 
with a number of engravings, and 
printed uniformly with the new edi- 
tion of that work. 

Sir Richard Phillips has been in- 
duced to submit to the public the 
plan of a new review, to be published 
every Saturday, under the title of 
“The Literary Gazette.” This pian 
of a review is, he conceives, better 
adapted to the actual state of ‘lite- 
rature, moderu habits and manners, 
and the means of circulation, than 
any existing work of the same kind, 
while it embraces every other Feature 
which, in a-general or particular 
manner, recommends thém to liberal 
patronage. The aspect, form, and pe< 
riod of bis publication, are imitated 
from the famous literary Gazette, pub- 
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lished at Jena, which for many ‘years 
has enjoyed av unrivalled celebrity in 
every part of Europe. That journal 
is printed in small quarto, for cireu- 
lation by post as a newspaper, and it 
is proposed to publish this English 
“ Literary Gazette,” on the same 
plan; that is to say, on a large sheet, 
folded into 16 pages, to be stamped 
like a newspaper, for the advantage of 
being franked by post, and to publish 
évery Saturday. 

Dr. Holland is preparing for the 
press a Narrative of his Travels in the 
South of Turkey, during the latter 
part of 1812, and the Spring of the 
following year. It will be the prin- 
cipal object of this work to afford 
sketches of the scenery, population, 
natural history, and antiquities, of 
those parts of Greece which have 
hitherto been but partially known 
or described: the narrative, therefore, 
will chiefly regard the auther's jour- 
nies in the lonian Isles, Albania, 
Thessaly, and some parts of Mace- 
donia: tegether with an account of 
his residence at fonia the capital 
and court of Ali Pacha; and witha 
tursory sketch of his route through 
Attica, the Morea, &c. This work 
will. probably be ready for publica- 
tion towards the end of the present 
year. 

Mrs. Roberts's novel, entitled Duty, 
will appear in a few days, in three 
volumes 12mo. 

Mr. Lloyd has in the press, a Travs- 
lation of the Tragedies cf Alfieri, 
which will appear in the course of the 
present month. 

_ The Recluse of Norway, a novel. 
By Miss A. M. Porter, is in the press. 

Alicia de Lacy. By Mrs. West, 
will appear this month. 

The Confessions of Sir Thomas 
Longueville. By R. P. Gillies, Esq. 
is nearly ready for publication. 

The Ballantynes of Edinbargh, 
have nearly completed Roderick, the 
last of the Goths, a poem. By R. 
Southey, Esq. 

In the course of the present month, 
Mrs. Graham's Letters on India will 
appear. 

The whole of the Papers commv- 
nicated to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, by the late John Smeeton, F.R.S. 
are preparing for publication, in one 
YolumeAte. 


{May 


Lord Clarendon’s Essays, moral and 
entertaining, on the various Faculties 
and Passions of the Human Mind, 
will appear this month, in one volumg 
foolscap 8vo. ; 

Early iv the present month will be 
published, a new and enlarged edi. 
tion, being the third, of a theological 
treatise, entitled, a New Way of de. 
ciding Old Controversies, by Basa- 
nistes. The object of this work is to 
shew that those who claim exclusively 
the title of Orthodor, do not carry 
their principles to the full extent of 
which they admit. 

A Voyage to the Isle of Elha— 
Translated from the French of Mr. 
Arsenne Thiebaut de Berneaud, Eme- 
ritus Secretary of the Class of Lite- 
rature, History, and Antiquities, in 
the Italian Academy, &c. 

Mr. William Linley, late in ‘the 
civil service of the East India Com- 
pany, has in the press Sonnets, Odes, 
and other Poems, by the late Charles 
Leftley: together with a short ac: 
count of his life and writings. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is printing the 
first volume of his History of England. 
This will extend from the Nerman 
Conquest to the reign of Edward the 
Third, and comprise also the literary 
history of England during the same 
period. It is composed, like -his His- 
tory of the Anglo Saxons, from ori 
ginal and authentic documents. It 
will be published in December. 


Arts, Sciences, &c. 

Mr. G.. Hall, of Ansty, near Bland- 
ford, in Dorsetshire, having, a few 
weeks since, ordered some clay to be 
dug for the purpose of making bricks 
in the parish of Hilton, found, about 
four or five feet below the ‘surface, 
some ovster shells, he believes of the 
pearl kind. Fle has one perfect, both 
top and bottom shells united; in dia- 
meter nine inches, .and- twenty-six 
inches vound; all the shell, both tep 
and bottom, is white and pearty, and 
drops off in scales by the touch. 

Furnips.—The Rev. T. C. Manning 
has exhibited at Norwich some excei- 
lent specimens of his preserved tur- 
pips, which aftorded the most con- 
vineing proofs of the eficacy of his 
plan of earthing them in November 
and Decembes, for cousumption in 
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March and April. — His white. loaf 
turnips appeared firm, fresh, and nu- 
tritious, after a long, severe, and try- 
ing winter, which not only much in- 
jured the Norfolk, but even the harder 
Swedish turnips, to*the great loss of 
the grazier, as well as of the commu- 
nity. Next to an assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the crop, a careful protection 
of acertain portion of it, according 
to the quantity grown or wanted, can- 
not be too strongly recommended. 

A coin equal in value to a dollar, 
has been struck at the Mint of Buenos 
Ayres by the Republican government. 
Onthe one side is the sun in its meri- 
dian splendour, with the inscription, 
“The Provinces of the River Plate;” 
and on the vergue two hands united, 
supporting a star, surmounted by the 
cap of liberty, and with this additional 
motto, ** Liberty and Union.” 

Remarkable Instance of quick Vege- 
tation.—A quantity of the white Bat- 
tersea beans, which had been sown in 
the natural earth on Sunday, in a 
garden belonging to Mr. 'R. Brown, 
in the Close, Norwich, and which 
were not visible at nine o'clock in the 
morning of the following W ednesday, 
had, at three in the afternoon of that 
day, all broken through the earth, and 
four of the plants actually measured 
three inches igh, and were in full 
leaf. 

Russell Institution —Tne Duke of 
Gloucester presided at the anniversary 
meeting this year, attended by most 
of the managers and the committee. 
The business of the day was opened by 
Mr. Scarlett; the satisfaction that his 
statement of the funds afforded toa 
humerous assemblage of proprietors, 
was greatly heightened by the manner 
and expressions in which he noticed 
the patronage and kindness of the il- 
lustrious person who then filled the 
chair. The proprietors eagerly carried 
a vote of thanks to their royal patron. 
His Royal Highness, in return, very 
handsomely expressed his sentiments, 
and considered the {nstitution, from 
its usefulness and respectability, to be 
a national honour. ‘Ihe Society hav- 
ing been presented with a fine statue 
of the Antinous, done in Maltese 
stone, and with th:ee busts, being one 
of Seneca, of Hesiod, and of Homer, 
the thanks of the meeting were grate- 
fully given tothe donors, Mr, Galpard 
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and Mr: Shaw. Several-ladies graced 
the noble room of the library on this 
occasion. 

Mr. De Luc, by placing a pendu- 
lui “between the positive and nega- 
tive extremities of a galvanic pile, in 
the- year 1809, produced a self-acting 
motion, which will not cease to ope- 
rate as long as the pile retains ifs 
power. This idea has been improved 
upon by Mr. Singer, the electrician, 
and continued motions on this prin- 
ciple, though of small power, are now 
to be met with in the houses of many 
curious persons, ; 


Sir John Sinclair, after devoting 
forty years to the service of his coun- 
try, has resigned his honorary situa- 
tion of president of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and is succeeded by the Earl 
of Hardwicke. 


The directors of the British Institu- 
tion have been very successful in their 
applications to the possessors of paint- 
ings by Hogarth, Wilson, and Gains- 
borough. They have obtained the 
loan of about 120 of the works of these 
eminent masters, and some pictures 
by Zoffani. Her Majesty has sent 
three specimens by the latter artist to 
the British Gallery. 


In the ancient library, lately disco- 
vered at Glogau, in Silesia, it is said 
there have been found many Latiu 
translations from Greek writers, of a 
much earlier date than any at present 
known. Some ofthese, however, have 
turned out to be the productions of 
the third and fourth centuries — 
Amongst them is a complete transla- 
tion of Galen, executed about that 
age. From the documents contained 
in this most curious collection, Pro- 
fessor Schneider intends to draw up 
an account of the state of literature in 
the middle ages, in which he will ex- 
pose many plagiarisms aad frauds of 
the learned. 

Mr. Flaxman is engaged upon a 
noble statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
for the cathedral of St. Paul, and ano- 
ther of Lord Nelson for the same mau- 
soleum. He has also nearly com- 
pleted, for the cathedral of Exeter, a 
beautiful monument of the late Gen. 
Simcoe; anda statue of the unfortu- 
nate, but brave Sir John Moore; of a 
Colossal size, for the city of Glasgow. 
Among Mr. Flaxmau's sinaller works, 
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is a shield of Achilles, after the de- 
scription of Homer. 

he portraits of many distinguished 
characters of the reign of George III. 
trom the pictures of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, are now engraving, and are to 
be published under the title of Icono- 
gtaphia Reynoldsiana 

A French gentleman.is printing, in 
two octavo volumes, with numerous 
engravings, the Journal of a French- 
man, during his tour, and a residence 
of two years in Great Britain; with 
remarks upon the aspect, the arts, the 
literature, and the politics of this 
country. 

The Missionary Society has pub- 
lished the report of Mr. Campbell, 
one of its South African envoys, by 
which it appears that he has paid thé 
first visit made by any European to 
a large town in the interior, called 
Latakoo. It is ten days journey 
N.N.E. from Klaar Water, a known 
missionary station, and nearly in lat. 
263, aud long-27, east, contains about 
1500 houses, and 8000 inhabitants. 
The king's name is Matteebee; he 
promised the missionaries any protec- 
tien they may require. 

Mr. Gall, the topographer of Troy, 
Ithaca, and Argolis, during his last 
visit-in the plain of Marathon, pro- 


eured two engraved stones, which 
trom the devices, are supposed to have 
belonged to the Persiaus slain there 
in the battle so celebrated in Grecian 


history. Four others of a similar 
kind, it seems, have been obtained in 
Persia by Sir William Ouseley during 
his late travels in that country. Some 
brass arrow heads, brought from Per- 
sepolis hy this gentleman, are said to 
resemble those found on the plain of 
Marathon. 

Respecting the preparation of cof- 
fee, a correspondent observes the dif- 
ference between the English and the 
continental mode is this: Foreigners 
always burn the berry. immediately 
before they make it into cotfce, while 
in England, the berry is bought, and 
very often the cofice ready ground. 
The following is the best mode of 
making cofiee:—Afier grinding the 
berry to a fine powder, mix with it 
the shell and white ct an egg; then 
put it into the coffee pot filed with 
boiling water tll. it becomes fine, 

, ~ 


will be in cbeut temp nfinutes. 
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The Italians seldom take milk in any 
shape, but the Germans mostly add 
boiling cream to their coffee. 

Od of Green Walnuts.—In Switzer. 
land’ great use is made of this oil, 
which is preferred to oil olive, for sal- 
lads and delicate purposes. The wal.. 
nuts are gathered while the interior 
shell is white, soft, and pulpy, and are 
squeezed in presses for the purpose, 


From a statement of the mean tem. ° 


perature of the last six months, or frony 
October to March, it appears that 
none of the situations north of Lis- 
bon, except Penzance, has any mate- 
rial advantage over London in thé 
miidness of its winter, ‘The best parts 
of Devonshire seem to be about a de- 
gree and a half warmer. Penzance 
may be considered as having a tempe- 
rature four degrees and a half higher 
than London in its coldest months, 
It is remarkable that the temperature 
of the three coldest months is the 
sane at Paris as at Edinburgh, being 
in both these cities about three degrees 
lower than in London, Malta and 
Madeira present numerically a mean 
temperature for the winter months, as 
favourable for an invalid as can pos- 
sibly be desired. 

The thawing of snow round trees 
and vegetables has been conceived as 
a proof that they give out heat; but 
the same appearance takes place what- 
ever the substance may be around 
which the snow has fallen. When 
a thaw commences, all the surfaces of 
the snow absorb caloric jin the same 
proportion, or nearly so; and conse- 
quently an wniform retreat of the 
whole depth of snow will take place, 
and a bare piéce of ground. will, be 
seen around the substance, of what- 
ever kind it may be, whether vegeta- 
bies or stonés, in the form of a+ude 
circle. 

A new society for promoting the 
iucrease and diffusion of literature, 
science, and the arts, is proposed to 
be established in Liverpool, under the 
name of The Liverpool Institution. 

Mr. Godfrey Kneller, of Croydon, 
has obtained a patent for a method 
of manufacturing verdigris equal to 
French verdigris. Instead of the refuse 
of grapes used in Fratice, the patentee 
cuts sponges into small pieces, of the 
size of the grape. aud wets thew with 
acetic acid, which, for the sake of coo 
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nomy, may be procured from the 
te of heer after the first brewing. 
The wetted picces of sponge are then 
laid upon thia sheets of copper, from 
12 to 15 inches in diameter, and these 
are placed stratum upon stratum, so 
as to bear equal in all their parts, care 
being taken. that the sponges should 
not be too close, lest this’ should pre- 
vent the free circulation of the air, 
which greatly facilitates the oxyda- 
tion. ‘These myst be laid upon a 
ground floor, or any other place of a 
proper temperature, on which much 
depends, and which can be known 
oniy from habit. In five or six days 
the sponge may be removed, and the 
verd gris taken off, ifsufficiently abun- 
dant; if not, the operation must be 
repeated. 

r. Spurzheim, the colleague of 
Dr. Gall, intends to visit England, to 
exhibit his system of craniology, or 
the art of discovering the human cha- 
racter by the external appearance of 
the cranium alone. He also intends 
to illustrate the science of his learned 
master, by publishing a view of his 
doctrines, illustrated with numerous 
representations of the skulls of crimi- 
nals and others in Germany. 


This year’s premiums, granted by 
the- Bath and West of England Agri- 
cultural Society, were distributed on 
the 4th of May, after eight ploughs 
appeared in competition. The first 
was awarded to Mr. Bennet’s swing 
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plough, drawn by two oxen; thesecond 
to Mr. Whitaker's Bratton plough, 
drawn by two horses. 

A Remedy for bad Smelts.—Milk of 
lime, viz. water in which lime has 
been dissolved, mixed witli the ley of, 
ashés, or soapy water, being thrown 
into a privy, &c. when beginning to 
be offensive, as in rainy weather, will 
suppress the offensive smell. Five or 
six pounds of quick lime, with a small 
quantity of ashes mixed with water, 
will, by neutralizing, absorb any dis- 
agreeable odcur, 


Mr. Bird has engaged to paint two 
national pictures, one to represent the 
embarkation of Louis XVIII at Dover, 
the other his landing at Calais. From 
an introduction by the Duke of Cla- 
tence, Mr.B. accompanied the French 
monarch in the royal yacht, who, with 
the Duchess D'Angouleme, and the 
chief persons in their suite, permitted 
the artist to take their portraits. The 
Prince Regent, and the other distin- 
guished British characters present at 
the embarkation and landing, have 
also promised to sit to Mr. Bird, and 
to afford him every assjstance; so that 
he will have an opportunity of hand- 
ing down to posterity a faithful repre- 
sentation of those interesting events. 
Engravings iv the like manner are to 
be made from the pictures, of the size 
of the ‘death of Wolfe. Mr. Charles 
Warren will execute one of these 
plates. : 





MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS 


Henry Seymer, Esq. 
[By the Author of the splendid publication 
on the Genus Pinus.) — ' 


HE residence of this eminent na- 

turalist was Hanford “House, 
Dorsetshire, which kas been the fa- 
mily seat for many generations, his 
family being a branch of: that of the 
Duke of Somerset. From his early 
years Mr. Seymer had cultivated the 
study of natural history; but the parts 
he most excelled in were entomology, 
conchology, and mineralogy, parti- 
cularly the investigation of extraneous 
fossils. His cabinets of shells were 
very rich, as he never lost any oppor- 
tunity of procuring the finest that came 
to matket;, and although he resided 


at so great a distance from the metro- 
polis, he had always agents in town 
on the Jook-out to secure any collec- 
tions that might be brought to .this 
country by voyagers; and he procured 
many rare species, in consequence, of 
the celebrated voyage of the immortal 
Cook. Martin, in his splendid work 
on Shells, speaks highly of Mr. Sey. 
mer's col tieatte maintained a 
very extensive correspondence with 
the naturalists of his time, Edwards, 
Dr. Fothergill, Pennant, Forster, Dru 
ry, and Francillon. ‘That eminent 
naturalist, Dr. Pulteney, of Blandford; 
residing at no more than five miles 
distance from him, they spent much 
of their time together, and the Doctor 
has frequently declared that some of 
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the happiest hours of his life were PDurope# Americanus” to Mr. Seymer 
passed in Mr. Seymer's society. The a coljection of curious trees and 
celebrated Duchess.of Portland fre- shrubs adapted to the climates and 
quently presented bim with rare spe- soils of Great Britain, Ireland, and 
cimens of shells from her noble ca- most parts of Europe, with figutes by 
binet; and for the last twelve years of Mark Catesby, a work “* written,” the 


her life never omitted spending some 
time at Handford in her way to Wey- 
mouth, where her grace had a friend 
always residing to collect for her.— 
Both Mr. Seymer and his son Henry 
often occupied themselves in drawing 
subjects of natural history, in which 
they wereexcelled by very few; and 
many of their highly-finished draw- 
ings of birds, shells, and insects, are 
now distributed among different 
branches of the family. Dr. Solander 
had so great a respect for Mr. Seymer, 
that be was desirous of naming that 
fine plant after him, since named by 
Professor Swartz Solandra grandiflora. 
Mr. Francis Masson related this cir- 
cumstance to me, and gave me the 
specimen out of his Herbarium, mark- 
ed Seymera, in Dr. Solander’s hand- 
writing. Although botany was not 


author observes, “* upon that branch 
of natural science in which he emi- 
nently excels, and on those arts of 
cultivation which his own rural im. 
provements best illustrate and ex- 
plain."—John Ellis, Esq. a gentleinan 
of large property in Jamaica, and g 
particular friend of Mr. Seymer, at 
his recommendation, undertook to 
make as complete a collection of 
drawings of the natural history of that 
country as could be procured; and 
took with him Mr. Robins, of Bath, 
the first natural history draughtsman 
of his time, at Mr. Seymer’s recom- 
mendation. This gentleman, after a 
residence of ten years in Jamaica, 
and completing some thousands of 
drawings of animals, birds, fishes, 
plants, and insects, freighted a vessel 
called the British Queen with his col- 


so much Mr. Seymer’s study as the jections, to return to Europe, intend- 


other parts* of the system of nature, 
he collected many curious exotics in 
his garden, and had some of the finest 
orange and lemon trees then in the 
kingdom, planted in the natural 
ground against the walls, with move- 
able sash-lights before them; and 
which I have often seen loaded with 
fruit sufficient to supply his table, 
In his collection of tulips, hyacinths, 
and auriculas, so much the rage of 
those days, he also greatly excelled. 
Nature he lov’d, with her he spent his 
heurs, : 
And ster’d his garden with her fairest 
flowers. 


Mr. John Ryall dedicated “ Hortus 


ing to present the whole to the British 
Museum: but, alas! that memorable 
storm, fatal to the Ville de Paris and 
to so many other vessels, consigued 
at once this magnificent collection 
and its author to a watery grave. It 
is also rather remarkable, that just 
before Mr. Ellis sailed, Robins the 
draughtsman \yas accidentally drown- 
ed crossing the White River in Ja- 
maica. Some duplicates of Mr. E!lis’s 
drawings, sent to England at different 
times previous to bis leaving Jamaica, 
are now in the possession of his son, 
John Ellis, Esq, F.L.S. of Portland; 
place. 





STATE OF PUBLIC 


FRANCE. 

5 fy teenie eer er the high 

hopes entertained of the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons to the throne 
of France, there has not been wanting 
anumber of persons who have already 
begun to deprecate that measure, and 
who imagine that Louis XVIII. since 
his accession to that dignity, has as- 
sumed a tone and a temper not natural 
to himself or consistent with the gra- 


AFFAIRS. 


titude he owes this country. One 
thing at least is certain, which is, that 
the French government wil! not hasti- 
ly enter into any new commercial 
connection with us, nor pledge them- 
selves to any measures which they 
think may prejudice themselves. In 
reply to some proposition made by 
Austria, relative to a further diminu- 
tion of the French territory, the king 
is reported to have said, “ that he 
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was ready to.go back to England, but 
that he never would sign the degrada- 
tion of France.”. That delays have 
arisen is evident, from. the return. of 
the Duke -of Clarence to town from 
Dover after he had embarked on board 
a royal yacht for the purpose of con- 
veving the allied sovereigns coming 
fyors Paris across the channel. Hap- 
pily, bythe arrival of the Jast Paris 
papers, all the vain surmises as to the 
causes of the delay seem to be re- 
moved, The Emperorof Austria does 
not come to England, having actually 
set out on his return to Viepna; but 
the Paris papers say, that the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia only 
wait the signing of the treaty of peace 
to set off to England together, the 
former having already begun to sell 
his horses and carriages. From no- 
thing more beidg hinted about disa- 
greements between the French and 
the allies, we are led to suppose that 
these differences. have subsided, or, 
that the reports of former frays and 
duels between them have been exag- 
gerated. The terms of the treaty, 
they add, will certainly be made 
known: before the end of the month. 
It is again stated in the last French 
papers, that in addition to Oid France, 
the French are to have all the low 
countries, as far as Bruges, and a po- 
pulation of 100,000 souls, the rest 
being to be ceded to Holland. These 
terms, however, have been variously 
stated: Great Britain, it is said, retains 
the Cape of Good Hope, Malta, the 
Mauritius, and Tobago; but cedes all 
thé other French and Dutch colonies 
to those powers respectively, except 
Gaudaloupe, which is secured toSwe- 
den. The Emperor of Russia is ta 
have the whole of Poland and Dant- 
zick. Saxony to be divided between 
Aostriaand Prussia. Murat to retain 
Naples, and King Ferdinand. Sicily. 
The Scheldt to be open, and the ships 
in the Dutch ports to be divided be- 
tween the French and the Dutch,— 
The peace establishment of | the 
French army is to be, at least, 220,000 
men. The following is a list of the 
hew French ministry :—M.d Ambiay, 
chancellor of France; allthe members 
of the provisional council of state, as 
well as ‘the chancellor, and M. Ber- 
trand, to be ministers of State; M. 
Talleyrand, the Prince of Benevento, 
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to be minister and’secretary of stafe. 
for foreign affairs; M. lAbbé de 
Montesquieu, minister and secretary 
of state for the interior; General 
Count Dupont, minister and secretary, 
of state far war; M. Baron Louis, se~ 
cretary of the finances: M. Malouet,: 
secretary for the marine; M. le Count 
Beugnot, director general of the po- 
lice; M. Ferrand, director-general of 
the posts; M. Berenger, director of 
the taxes, 

The King of France has also nomi- 
nated Prince Eugene Beauharnois, 3 
marshal of France, and told him that 
he hoped there would be peace; but, 
if occasion required, he should be 
employed withthe greatest confidence, 
Since then the Emperor of Russia has, 
dined at St. Leu, near Montinorency, 
with Prince Eugene, his mother and. 
sister. Josephine, it is said, is ap- 
pointed Duchess of Eyreuiex; and 
the brothers appear to have taken re- 
fuge in Switzerland. 

etters from Paris state, that it- ig 
the determination of M. Talleyrand,, 
not to admit the introduction of Bri- 
tish manufactures, either,on the con- 
dition of the tarif published, or of 
the treaty of 1786. ‘The alleged ex 
cuse of his refusal is, that it would oc- 
casion a popular commotion, We 
hear that the complaints of the peo- 
ple had induced the governinent to 
set aside the tarif published by, the 
Duke of Angouleme at Bourdeax, in 
favour of British manufactures; and 
that several ships in the Garonne, 
laden with those commodities, had 
taken their departure for Passages, to 
await there orders from the proprics 
tors, the supercargoes not having been 
permitted to land the merchandise at 
Bourdeaux. Mr. Robinson has, since 
his return, bad frequent conferences 
with ministers, and we hear that there 
is every probability of the obstacle; 
being reinoved. 

Several of the French marshals 
having previously gone forward to 
mect the king at Compeigne; after 
addressing him, his majesty laying 
hold of the arms of the two marshals 


who werenext whim, exclaimed, with 
ap overflow of heart:— ; 

** It is op you, gentlemen marshals, 
that L wish alwayssto support myself; 


approach and encircle me: you have 
plways ocen good Frenchmen: | truge 
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that France wil! never have occasion 
for vour swords again ; “but if ever we 
shall be forced to draw them, which 
gouty as [am | will march 


God forbid, 
with you.” 

‘* Sire,” replied the marshals, 
“ Your majesty may consider us as 
the pillars of your throne—we wish 
to be its firmest support.” 

The king withdrew, and the mar- 
shals were afterwards presented to the 
Duchess of Angouleme, and to their 
serene bighnesses the Prince of Conde 
and the Duke of Bourbon, The king 
did the marshals the honour of inviting 
them to dinner. His majesty, at the 
commencement of the repast, said— 
** gentlemen marshals, I wish to drink 
with you to the French armies.” 

After enduring a long succession of 
ridiculous tales from the French pa- 
pers relative to Bonaparte and his 
brothers, there is every reason to sup- 
pase that he landed on the 4th of May 
at Porto Ferrajo, in the island of Elba, 
with no other attendant, that we know 
of, the commissioners excepted, but 
General Bertrand. His first act was 
fo proceed to church, and the next to 
visit the fortifications. He also caused 
a white flag, bordered with red, and 
Bearing three bees ona field of azure, 
to be hoisted on the wails and towers 
of the city. But in reading the pub- 
licacts of Bonaparte since his arrival 
in the island of Elba, we are almost 
tempted to believe that the renowned 
story of Sancho and his kingdom of 
Barataria, are no lopger a romance. 
Here we have before our view, a man 
at whose approach some months ago 
the nations of the earth were wont to 
tremble, now dwindled into the mock 
sovereign of a small insignificant spot 
of land, which has more the resem- 
blance of a prison, than a kingdom. 
Yet, even here he uses the same pom- 
pous imperial language which he for- 
merly dictated to the entire continent 
of Europe. And his great officers of 
state, (as they are called) as if in de- 
rision, represent him to the inhabitants 
as a being of that importance equal to 
what his most abject flatterers de- 
scribed him in the zenith of his pow- 
er. . His vice-prefect of Porto Ferrajo, 
tells the inhabitants that the coming 
of the august sovereign, the Emperor 
Napoleon, among them is the most 
fortunate event that could illustrate 
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their history! and all are desired to 
rally round his sacred person! Then 
comes the address of a pompous priest, 
vicar-general of Elba, who talks of 
the wise dispensations of providence 
which has caused the people to become 
the subjects of Napoleon the Great; 
‘* Elba,” says he, ** elevated to a sub. 
lime honour, receives into its bosom 
the anointed of the Lord !" From the 
great number of books ordered from 
Paris, by Bonaparte, it is yet hoped he 
may improve. 

* Some people will have it that the 
Sovereign of Elba has not been a ty- 
rant, because he has not shared the 
fate of ‘Neré and others; and thus 
says one of our journalists, ** The 
island of Elba whose territory is so 
small, and its history, -hitherto, com- 
paratively so obscure, is about to be 
illustrated by becoming the residence 
of the conqueror of more than half 
the European continent, and an ac- 
knowledged genius of the first order. 
If he rose like a meteor, and in his 
astonishing career dazzled and terri- 
fied the world with the awful grandeor 
of his power, and the coruscations of 
his ambition, be appears to settle like 
an Italian sun in a happy climate, and 
promises to be the father of the mild 
and amiable -Elbese. But, surely, 
Napoleon's character of tyrant cannot 
have been properly appreciated, or 
why should his fate have been so dif- 
ferent from that of the tyrants of an- 
tiquity, or of more modern times? 
Nebuchadnezzar became a wild beast, 
and ate grass; Pharaoh brouglit upon 
his country and himself all the cata- 
logue of human plagues; Attila pe- 
rished, as suspected, in the embraces 
of female perfidy; Dyonisius was ba- 
nished, and taught school at Syracuse; 
Czsar was stabbed by his friend; but 
Napoleon takes possession, with his 
fortune and honours, of the beautiful 
little island of Elba! If heis a man 
of general knowledge, as it has been 
often asserted, and that he means to 
devote his time to the pursuit‘ef the 
arts and sciences, he has a fine oppor- 
tunity in a country famed for its plants 
and miuera!s; but if, a it is said, 
though not superstitious as to other 
faiths, he has g faith peculiar to him- 
self, in-which he still firmly believes, 
viz. Fortune, who has in her caprices 
to try his fidelity, deserted. him for 
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the moment, he may still consider. 
himseif as at her disposal, and destined 
for more astonishing purposes than 
the world has yet witnessed.” 


SPAIN. 

Communications have been receiv- 
ed from Madrid, to the date of the Ist 
of May, when matters remained in that 
capital in a state of the most painful 
uncertainty. A definitive answer had 
been required from Ferdinand, as 
to his acceptance of the constitution, 
and as to the time of his return to 
the seat of government, but none had 
been obtained. Hopes were indulged 
that the British minister would use his 
influence with the young king, and 
the persons by whom he is surrounded, 
to promote the acceptance of the con- 
stitution; but the more intelligent en- 
couraged no such expectation, and 
concluded that Sir Henry Wellesley 
would decline all interference. In this 
dilemma the intention of the lead- 
ing members of the Cortes appeared 
to be to adopt the bold measure of 
setting aside the present sovereign, and 
to offer the crown to. Don Carlos, the 
next heir to the kingdom; but the 
most serious difficulties were appre- 
bended from such an experiment. 

It is since stated.that King Ferdi- 
nand is at Valencia, preparing a pew 
constitutional code, to substitute in 
the place of that adopted by .the 

“Cortes.. It-is certain that the clergy, 
a great number of the nobility, and a 
Jarge portion of the army, seem tore 

_attached to the King than the Cortes; 
and as both parties are fond of power, 
little less than a miracle is required to 

revent an intestine war. How the 
Juglish can in Spain support the peo- 
ple in opposition to the King, and in 
iorway support a King in opposition 
to the people, remains to be seen; and 
if the lawful King of Spain is to be 
setaside, what then-becomnes of all the 
attachment formerly expressed to their 
beloved Ferdinand? These are ques- 


tions that will, however, be solyed in- 


a very short period of time. 

Since writing the above, we learn 
that Earl Bathurst. has received. dis- 
patches from Sir H. Wellesley, dated 
May 5, stating that a revolution has 
taken place at-Madrid. King Ferdi- 
nand. VIL had sejected, in éoto, the 


constitution sanctioned by the Eng-* 


dish aad the Coctes, He entered Ma- 
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decid escorted by a body of Spanish 
guards. A Spanish General surround- 
ed-the Cortes, and ordered them to 
disperse in the name of the King, and 
after much tumult they were com- 
pelled to quit their place of meeting; 
a number of them, however, were ar- 
rested. The Duke of Wellington had 
not arrived when this event took place; 
and as the people, in a great measure, 
are attached to the King’s party, it will 
certainly give rise to the disclosure of 
some very curious facts as to the man- 
ner in which the Cortes got into 
power. 
NORWAY. 

The last news from the frontiers of 
Norway indicated that the troubles 
raised there are not yet appeased. 
This intelligence has hastened the de- 
parture of the Prince Royal of Sweden, 
who left Paris on the 30th of April, to 
repair to Stockholm direct. The co- 
operation of the British, in starving 
the people of Norway inte a compli- 
ance with Sweden by a rigorous block- 
ade, has excited. much complaint both 
in and out of Parliament: -govern- 
‘ment, bowever, persist in arguing for 
the measure on the ground of politica! 
expediency. [If it true, that the 
Norwegians in general are determined 
to resist the Swedes, though they may 
finally be subdued, it will probably 
cost many valuable lives, besides en- 
tailing distress. upon numerous fami- 
lies. Three and twenty vessels with 
provisions from Holland, have lately 
entered the port of Bergen. 


AMERICA. 


It seems resolved upon by our go- 
vernment to prosecute a vigorous war 
with our transatlantic brethren, till 
they accede to the following demands 
—if not give up some of their culo- 
nies: First, a new boundary for the 
Indians, their independence and inte- 
grity to be guaranteed by Great Bri- 
tain; the Americans, as well as the 
French, in future, to be excluded from 
the fisheries on the coasts of British 
North America; the Americans to be 
excluded from ali intercourse with 
our possessions either in the Eaét or 
West Indies; and their pretended 
right to the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica to be sxtipguiciet for ever; te 
revounce the Floridas, and give op 
Louisiana, in order that ve suay the 
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better secure to ourselves the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi; the recognition 
of our right of search; and the sole 
possession of the lakes. 

A large land. force is preparing to 
enforce these demands, and Lord Fill 

_ (late Sir Rowland) bas accepted the 
command in chief, notwithstanding 

+ we have heard that the American go- 
vernmént have rtpealed the embargo 
and the non-importation act; as it ap- 
plied- to neutrals, besides sending a 
deputation to treat with us. These 
hegociators, who were somé time since 
at Gottenburg, bave removed toGhent 

_ in Flanders. 

ITALY. 

Beauhbarnois, late Vice roy, in bis 
farewell address to the French troops, 
assigned as a reason for not personally 
conducting them to their homes, that 
**a faithful people lay claim to the 
remainder of an existence, which has 

‘ been alfeady consecrated to them for 
nearly 10 years.” He has sincearrived 
at Paris. The Austrian troops are every 
where replacing those of France, who 
according to a convention, are repass- 
ing the Alps on their return home. 

Private letters from Rome contain 
the. following details with regard to 
the Ex-Queen of Etruria:-—* Queen 
Maria Louisa of Bourbon, Infanta of 
Spain, late Regent of Etruria, is at 
present in Rome; it was on the 19th 
of January last, that the King of Na- 
ples ordered her to be set at liberty 
from the convent, where she had been 
detained thirty months, without per- 
Mission to communicate with any one 
whatsoever. This incredible treat 
ment on the part of Napoleon had for 
its object to get rid of the payment of 
a sum of 400,000 francs, which had 
been arbitrarily assigned to her in 
compensation; Ist, for the Duchies of 
Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla; 2d, 
for Tuscany, which had been given 
her by Charles [V: of Spain, her fa- 
ther, in consideration for the cession 
made by him of Louisiana, which Na- 
poleon afterwards soid to the United 
States of America for the sum of 80 
millions of francs.” 

Ferdinand of Naples has published 
a strong protest against the transter of 
his kingdom to Murat, and disclaims 
every idea of the least abdication of 
his rights. , Since this it has been re- 
ported, that Sardinia is to be ceded to 
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Murat, and that King to be indemgi. 
fied elsewhere. 


HOLLAND. 


Since the shouting for Orange Bo. 
ven has ceased, it would seem, froma 
recent speech made by the Dutch ti. 
ister of finance, that the people, a3 
usual, have been called upon to pay 
the reckoning, and a pretty long one 
it seems to be. He says, “* For the 
current year, 1814, the ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses of the state 
may be reckoned at 63,500,C00 guil- 
ders. Therevenue to meet this ex- 
penditure could not be estimated at 
more than 38,480,000 Horins, thus 
leaving a deficit of 25,029,000 florins, 
The expenditure of 63,500,000 florins 
might be distributed under the follow. 
ing heads: 1, for the income assigned 
by the constitution to the Sovereign 
Prince and the Hereditary Prince, 
1,600,000°f.; 2, for the department of 
the general secretary of state, inclu- 
ding the expences of the meeting of 
the states general, and of the council 
of state, 389,581 f.; 38, for the home 
departnient, including the expenses of 
dykes, &c. 7,189,230 f.; 4, for the de- 
partment of finance, including the if- 
terest of the national debt, 22,500,000 
f.; 5; for the foreign department, 
891,000 f.; 6, for the naval department, 
3,300,000 f.; 7, for the war depart- 
ment, 23,658,054 f.; 8, for the de- 
partments of conimerce and colonies, 
3,000,000 f.; 9, for extraordinary and 
unforeseen expenses, 1,022,132 f."—- 
The rest of his speech goes to prove 
that these charges are not likely to be 
increased any future year: their being 
sO great at present he imputes to the 
enemy's leavingthe country in an ex- 
hausted state. Foreign embassies, this 
year, is put down as an extraordinary 
charge. The public debt too was so 
much iv arrear, he says, “ that in this 
year it was wecessary to provide for 
one and one-half year’s interest; but 
in future the interest will be paid half. 
yearly, and each year will be chargéd 
with itsown burthen. The expenses 
of the naval department, fixed at the 
moderate sum of 3,800,000 florins, are 
susceptible of little reduction; but if 
is by no means to be supposed that the 
very large sum of 23 millions for the 
war department will remain a burthen 
on the finances of the country. When 
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“his Royal Highness entered on thé go- 
vernment, there was no. army in the 
Netherlands, and the magazines were 
emptied of all their stores.” 

From the conclusion of this speech, 
it appears that the subsistence and 
other necessaries for their good friends, 
the allies, who came to deliver them, 
and ‘‘who passed through, or were 
stationed fer mouths in their territory,” 
will cost them about four miilions, 


DOMESTIC. 


As to the Catholics we have been 
surprised by an act of condescension 
.on the part of the present Pope, which, 
if acted upon, would put an end to all 
religious contention. But, strange to 
tell, though the Irish Catholics in par- 
ticular beli¢ve in the infallibility of 
the Pope, they now refuse to obey 
him; and some go so far as to say that 
he has been bribed by the English. 
—The recent communication from 
Rome, on the subject of the Catholic 
bill of last session, to which we here 
allude, is from M. Guaranotti, vice- 
president of the Propaganda. ** We 


have decreed,” it says, ‘* that the Ca- 
tholics da receive, with a contented 
and grateful spirit, the propositions 
which were last year. brought forward 
for their emancipation.” 


The only 
exception which it makes, is to the 
oath against any intercourse with the 
supreme Pontiff, tending directly or 
indirectly to subvert or disturb the 
Protestant discipline or church,which, 
it says, can alone be taken in the sense 
of not disturbing them ‘by force of 
arms, or any disingenuous arts.” With 
regard to: the proposed veto, it ob- 
serves, ‘‘ that the mouarch should de- 
sire to be assured of the allegiance of 
those promoted to the office of Lishop 
or dean, and be secure of their pos- 
sessing those qualities which belong 
to guod subjects; that he should, be- 
sides, appoint a committee to examine 
into their habits of life, and report to 
himself, as your Excellency has de- 
tailed; and, finally, that he should, for 
the time to come, hold excluded men 
not British born, or who had not lived 
for the five preceding years in.his do- 
Minions, are all, as matters of civil 
regulation, entitled to the indulgence 
of the church.” 

‘The lovers of peace and moderation 
willbe gratified in hearing, from what 
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has dropped from Mr. Grattan in the 
House of Commons, that no further 
notice will be taken of the Catholic 
business at present: in the mean 
while, should that bigotry, which dis- 
graces Ireland, flame out into any overt 
acts of violence, it will prove but too 
plainly that, with religion in their 
mouths, Catholics of this cast are ac- 
tuated by very different motives. , 
Respecting the abolition of the as- 


. size of bread, at a late meeting of the 


common council of London, the up- 
right opposers of this insidious mea- 
sure, though never distinguished by 
the cant term of “‘ friends of the peo- 
ple,” set the value of this impudent 
claim in its true light. There was ex- 
bibited more*sound patriotism in the 
few observations made by Mr. Atkins 
and his friends, than in all the frothy 
and long-winded harangwes of the 
common speech makers. ‘The report, 
however, when put to the ‘vote, was 
agreed to, and referred back to the 
committee to’ be further proceeded 
upon. 

The proceedings upon the corn bill 
in the Commons is likely to call forth 
petitions against its passing from aii 
parts of the country. From a view of 
its outlines, it appears to be miserably 
partial, unjust, and oppressive. Hap- 
pily, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has had the prudence to postpone its 
further discussion till the 6th of Jane. 
Being brought into the Commons by 
Sir Henry Parnell, an Jrish member, 
the following observations are well 
calculated to explain its partiality.— 
“This gentleman's theory assumes 


. that we are one united kingdom, with 


one inseparable interest; but the prac- 
tice’ creates three distinct interests, 
among which, that of England is left 
in the most helpless state possible. 
For instance, suppose the prices in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland: re- 
spectively to be 88s. 72s. and 64s. per 
quarter, and the average to be 76:.; 
then, according to the proposed reso- 
lutions, any foreign grower: may im- 
port into England at a-duty of 1ts., 
which, perhaps, from the rate of his 
own prices. he may very well be able 
to pay. It-is true, be will encounter 
the Irish grower at a disadvantage; 
but the English farmer will derive na 
sort of benefit from this contlict. Be- 
sides, it is to be noticed, that the Frish- 
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»Man may export whenever and whi- 
thersoexer -he thinks. fit. If -he has 
_a year of plenty, he is not bound to 
queria, RoR our scarcity. The 


nglish consumer, therefore, is.as lit- . 


- tle. benefited as. the English farmer. 
At, all events, it seems self-evident 
.that the duties on iapbost should be 
fixed by the prices of the market into 
which.the importation is to be made ; 
-and not by those of a country which 
is at the very.same moment exporting 
to the same-market. The including 
in one.cominon average, therefore, 
the English and Irish prices; which 
-has -been known to differ as much 
>a. 28s. per quarter,.is a piece. of 
the most gratuitous oppression on the 
English grower, as wel} as consumer, 
that can well be imagined. And all 
the while that. we.are tius called on to 
encourage and. assist the lish agricul- 
_ture; it as confessedly advancing. with 
far more rapid strides.than that of 
England,. its rents doubling, and jts 
exports augmenting, beyond all for- 
mer calculation.” 

The observations of Mr. Lascelles, 
-who is much interested in the high 
rents. of Jand, no, doubt, had a very 
pewerfuleffect upon the.House. The 
disinterested conduct of such mem- 
-bers will. go far.to allay the irritation 


of the public feeling, if any legislative 
provisions. shall .eventually be found 


necessary, It must be admitted that 
the great inequality of. wealth in this 
_country,.as caused by a number of 
fortuitous circumstances, impose upon 
its possessors the task of becoming the 
dispensers.of nature's bounty, and the 
benefactors, instead.of the oppressors, 
of their species... ft must be obvious, 
that. policy,..as. well as humanity, 
should. direct the attention of our le- 
.gislators to the condition of the lower 
orders, as in case of.a decay of trade, 
“the. bulk of them would evidently be 
‘thrown upon the landed interest for 
support. Some noble examples, how- 
ever, of what ought. to be done by 
-men above sordid views have already 
_appeared: among these, Ralph Hodge- 
son, Esq. in the county of Durham; a 
gentlemaw possessed of considerable 
landed property, bas, in consequence 
of the depressed state of the markets 
for ali kinds of farming produce, given 
-etders-for his farms to:be reduced one- 
-fourth of the present.rental. 


[Mar 
From what has feanapined in the 
Commonsas to chili stealing, it would 
seem that the law, as it has hitherto 
stood, encouraged, rather than depre. 
cated this inhuman practice, because 
Judges have said in their charge to 
jurors, “‘ that if the latter thought tlie 
intention was to steal the person of the 
child, and not its ‘clothes, it was their 
duty to. acquit the prisoner!” But 
though a former bill to render the of- 
fence penal had before passed, it was 
lost in the Lords; this induced Mr. W, 
Smith to make his late motion, which, 
there is every reason to hope, will be 
attended with better success. The 
bill for preventing this offence con- 
tains the following clause: ** That if 
any person or persons, from atid after 
the passing of this act, shall, without 
any colour cr preteritce iv law for so 
doing, either by force or fraud, lead, 
take, or carry away, or decoy, or en- 
tice away, any child under the age of 
ten years, with jatent to deprive its 
parent or parents, or any other person 
having the lawful care or. charge of 
such child, or the possession of such 
child, by concealing and detaining 
such child fromsuch parent or parents, 
or other person or persons having the 
awful care or charge of it; or with 
intent to steal any article of apparel 
or ornament, or other thing of value 
or use,-upon or about the person of 
such child, to whomsaever such article 
may belong; or shall feceive and har- 
bour with any such intent as aforesaid 
any such child, knowing the same to 
have been so by force.or fraud led, 
taken’ or carried, or. decoyed or en- 
ticed away as aforesaid; every such 
person or persons, -and his, her, and 
their counsellors, procurers, aiders, 
and abettors, shall be deemed guilty 
of felony, and shall be subject and 
liable to all such pains, penaities, pus 
nisbmentS and forfeitures, as by the 
laws now in force may be inflicted 
upon, or are incurred by persons cof- 
victed of grand larceny.” 
The rapacity of thé speculating 
companies, in invading public rights, 
has received a very seasonable check ; 
we allude to the Kentish’Town foot- 
toll; this being the. second failure of 
an attemptto impose atoll upon foot 
passengers on a public read, ~Theetr- 
cumstances are these. in the year 


‘4809, some deading person in‘ she 
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lighgate-Archway undertaking, con- 
wie that it pas a a proktable 
speculation to. make a turnpike-road 
from Kentish Town, across to the 
Highgate-Archway-road, to induce 
travellers to avoid Highgate-hill, and 
pass through the archway on their 
route to the north, and for this pur- 
pose a bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment, which was opposed by St. Pan- 
cras parish, on account of its propos- 
ing a toll on foot passengers, and en- 
croaching on their rights in Maiden- 
Jane; which bill passed with a provi- 
sion, prohibiting the encroachments 
complained of; but the following year 
the trustees brought in another bill, 
and after giving a douceur for the be- 
nefit of the poor of St. Pancras, it was 
allowed to pass, with a provision which 
enabled the projectors to take part of 
Foster-lane, an old public road, and 
to erect tarnpikes, at which cattle and 
carriages were to pay toll, an impost 
which is now found heavy enough, 
Not contented, however, with this en- 
¢roachment on the public, the trus- 
tees brought in a new bill this session, 
which was read twice, when the inha- 
bitants of Kentish Town becoming ac- 
quainted that -by its provisions they 
were to be pats Ekg to pay a foot- 
toll for passing a public road, a thing 
unknown before in this country, for 
the sake of the poor, as well as them- 
selves, warmly and successfully op- 
‘posed the measure, and the bill was 
wholly rejected. It may not be jm- 
proper to add, that while the: bill was 
pending, without waiting the sanction 
of Parliament, foot-toll was demanded 
at the gates, and paid by many persons 
who were unconscious of its illegality. 

Daniel Isaac Eaton, the publisher 
of Ecce Homa, ascandalous misrepre- 
sentation of the life of Jesus Chirist, 
in which obscene and disgusting insi- 
Huation js substituted for argument, 
having been lately brought up for 
judgment jn the Court of King’s 
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Bench, his aged and sickly appearance 
induced the Court to remand: him; 
since which, it is understood, that 
having given up the author, judgment 
will not be passed upon Eaton. Ae 
the author will now be prosecuted, it 
will be curious if it should be ascer- 
tained that this censyrer of the morals 
of Jesus Christ is himself an immoral 
ys : 

“he new regulations respecting, pri. 
vate madhouses proposed for ne 
adoption of the Legislature, to ensure 
to the sufferers of the greatest of hu- 
man calamities, as much humane re- 
lief and accommodation as their un- 
happy condition will admit; not only 
include the occasional visits of physi- 
cians, magistrates, and other duly qua- 
lified and responsible persons, to these 
abodes of wretchedness, but: jt has 
been suggested, that the cosoner's in- 
quest shalt be held on the bodies of 
all the sufferers who die in such astate 
of necessary confinement, and absence 
from their connections, by a parity of 
reason, with the case of persons 
die in legal custody. Indeed, all the 
motives which render an investigation 
necessary in the one instance, apply 
with equal, if not greater force to the 
other; for here private power has in a 
more particular manner the liberty of 
playing the tyrant, whjch renders the 
constitutional inquiry by jury to as- 
certain the circumstances of the death, 
and that no violence has been offered, 
more particularly essential. 

The legal abuses Lord Stanhope has 
recently exposed, are what -is called 
mesne process; though proved glaring, 
and highly injurious to several indi- 
viduals, the motions he grounded 
upon them have been overruled, in 
consequence of observations made by 
Lord Ellenborough, who urged; “ that 
every care was taken te qualify and 
mitigate them by the superintending 
vigilance of the courts ef justice!* = 
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Episcopal Chapel, Stirling, March 11, 
1813. 2s. 

Church of England Missions. By 
J. W. Cunningham, M.A. 2s. 

Carpenter's Two Discourses, de- 
livered im George's Meeting House, 
Exeter, April 17 and24, 1814. 18.64. 

Popular Reflections on the Progress 
of the Principles of ‘Toleration, and 
the Reasonableness of the Catholic 
Claims. vo. . 6s. 

The Messiah, by Klopstock. A 
New Translation from the Germait. 
By the Rev. J. Rafiles. 3 vols. 12m. 
18s. 

Trapp’s Popery truly stated, and 
briefty confuted. 121m. 3s.6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tronchet's Picture of Paris; being 
a complete Guide to all the Public 
Buildings, Places of Amusement, and 
Curiosities in that Metropolis; ac- 
companied with Six different Routes 
from the Coast to Paris, and full Di- 
rections to Strangers on their Arrival 
in that Capital. - With Piates. 18imo. 
6s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Captains Lewis-and Clarke's Tra- 
vels to the Source of the Missouri 
River, and across the Atlantic Ocean. 
4to. 21.19s.6d. boards. 

Pinkerton’s Travels in Africa; form- 
ing Vols. NV. and XVI. of bis General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels. 
Sto. § 41.14s.6d. 

The Seventeenth Volume is likewise 
published, to complete thewark; con- 
taining General Index, &c. &e. @hes 
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HISTORICAL 


Enrrance of Louis XVII. arto 
Paris. 


Oe > Monday, the @d ef Mav, the 
FF Scnate had the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty at St. Oven, 
by the Marquis de Dreux Breze, grand 
master of the. ceremonies, when the 
Prince of Benevento addressed hin 
as follows :— 

** Sire—The return of your Majesty 
restores to France her natural govern- 
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ment, and all the guarantees neéces- 
sary to her repose, and to the repuse of 
Europe. Every heart feels that this 
venefif couldbe due to vourself alone; 
accordingly all bearts hasten to meet 
yow én your road. These are joys 
which cannot be feigned ; that whose 
transports you hear is a joy truly na- 
tionat. The Senate, deeply affected 
by this touching spectacle, happy to 
Blend its sentiments with those of the 
people, come, like tiem, to deposit at 
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the foot of the throne the testimonies 
of their respeet and attachment. 

‘© Sire—Scourges -without number 
have laid waste the kingdom of your 
fathers. Our glory had taken refuge 
in the camps; the armies have saved 
French honour. In re-ascending the 
throne, you succeed ty, twenty years 
ef ruin and misfortune. This inhe- 
ritance might appal ordinary virtue. 
The reparation of so great a state of 
disorder requires the devotion of great 
courage. Prodigies are necessary to 
heal the wounds of the country; but 
we are your children, and those pro- 
digies are reserved for your paternal 
eares. The more difficult circum- 
stances, the more ought the royal au- 
thority to be powerful and revered — 
in speaking to the imagination with all 
eclat of ancient recollections, it will 
know how to conciliate all the wishes 
of modern reason, by borrowing from 
it the wisest political theories. A 
constitutional charter will unite alk 
interests to that of the throne, and 
fortify the first will with the concur- 
rence of all wills. You know better 
than we, Sire, that such institutions, 


so well proved among a neighbouring: 


people, afford supports and not bar- 
riers, to monarchs who are friends of 
the laws and fathers of the people. 
Yes, Sire, the nation and the Senate, 
full of confidence in the great talents, 
and magnanimous sentiments, of your 
Majesty, desire, with you, that France 
may be free, inorder that the King 
may be powerful.” 

His Majesty was pleased to signify, 
that he received with great satisfaction 
the sentiments and homage of the Se- 
nate. Addresses were then presented 
by deputations fiom the Legislative 
Body, Court of Appeal, the Univer- 
sity of Paris, &c. all of which were 
graciously received. ‘To that of the 
university his Majesty replied nearly 
in these words :-— 

‘Lam deeply impressed with the 
sentiments which the university has 
addressed to me. | know the good it 
has done, and what it may do. A 
little knowledge conducts to error; 
much knowledge Jeads to truth. Let 
the university continue to diffuse it 
with the same zeal; let it at the same 
time watch over the state of morals. 
I trust that my family and myself will 
ai ways give an example in thisrespect.”” 


Entrance of Louis XVII into Paris. A27 


When the French Marshals were 
first introduced to his Majesty, ob- 
serving that Marshal Lefebvre walked 
with some difficulty, in consequence 
of aslight attack of the gout, be sgid, 
“ What, Marshal, are you one of us?” 
To Marshal Mortier he said, ** Mar- 
shal, when we were not friends you 
paid some attentions to the Queen, my 
wife, which she took care to inform 
me of, and [ hold them in remem- 
brance to this day."—Then addressing 
Marshal Marmont, he said, ** You - 
were wounded in Spain, and nearly 
lost an arm?”—**Yes, Sire,” replied 
the Marshal, ‘ but I have recovered 
it for the service of your Majesty.” 


Declaration of the King. 


“* Louis, by the Grace of God, King 
of France and Navarre,—Recalled by 
the love of our people to the throne of 
aur fathers, enlightened by the mis- 
fortunes of the nation which we are 
destined to govern, our first thought 
is to invoke that matua! confidence so 
necessary to our repose and their hap- 
piness.—A fter having read with atten- 
tion the plan of the Constitution pro- 
posed by the Senate, in the sitting of 
the 6th of April last, we have recog- 
nised that the bases were good, but that 
a great number ‘of articles. bearing 
the marks of the precipitation with 
which they have beén drawn up, can- 
not in their present form, become 
fundamental! Jaws of the State. Re- 
solved to adopt a liberal Constitution, 
we wish that it should be wisely com- 
bined, and not being able to: accept 
one which it is indispensably nece-sary 
to correct, we convoke for the toth 
June of the present year, the Senate 
and Legislative Body, engaging to lay 
before them tre result of our labours 
with a commission chosen from those 
two Bodies, and ta give that Constituy 
tion the following guarantees : 

“ The Representative Government 
shall be maintained such as it exists at 
present, divided into two corps, viz. 
the Senate, and a house composed of 
deputics of departments..—The taxes 
shall be freely. imposed.—Public and 
private liberty eusured.—The liberty 
of the press respected, with the prey 
caution necessary to the public tran; 
quillity.—The freedom of worship 
guaranteed.—Property shall be sacre 
and inviolable.—-fhe sale of nationg 
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domains shall remain irrevecable.— 
. The Ministers, responsible, may be 
prosecuted by oné of the Legislative 
Houses, aad tried by the other.—The 
Jud, es are irremovable, and the judi- 
cial power independant.—The public 
debt shall be guaranteed,.—Pensions, 
Yanks, wilitary honours, . preserved, 
as well as the ancientand new Nobili- 
ty.—The Legion of Honour, the de¢o- 
ration of which we will determine, 
shall be maintained.—Every French- 
man shall be adinissible to civil and 
military employments. In fine, no 
individual shall. be disturbed for his 
cpinions and votes. 
(Signed) ** Louis.” 
** Done at St. Ouen, May 2, 1814.” 


Satrance of the King into Paris. 


On the 4th, his Majesty left St. 
Ouen, accompanied by the Members 
of the Provisional Council of State, 
the Commissaries of the Ministerial 
Departments, the Marshals of France, 
the Generals who had gone thither to 
pay their homage, and the. persons 
composing his houshold. . An im- 
mense number of the inhabitants of 
Paris, of the neighbouring covntry, 
and surrounding departments, had as- 
sembled onthe road, and made a pre- 
lude to the concert of acclamation and 
homage which was heard to arise from 
all points of the capital. The pro- 
cession was formed in the order of the 
ceremonial decreed by the grand 
master. 

The prefect of the Seine, at the 
head of the municipal body, and the 
prefect of the Police, were stationed at 
the barrier; and the keys were carried 
by the senior mayor of Paris.—Baron 
de Chabrol, Prefect of the Seine, ad- 
dressed his Majesty in a speech, and 
presented to him the kevs of the city. 
His Majesty was pleased to reply in 
the »\ost gracious manner.—‘“‘ fam at 
Jast in my good.city of Paris. Texpe- 
riencea lively emotion from the proofs 
of aflection which are at this moment 
given me. Nothing. could be more 
agreeable to my heait than to see 
erected ‘the statue of him, the recol. 
lection of whom, among all niy noble 
ancestofs, is the most dear tome. [ 
touch the kevs and restore them to 
you; they could not he in better hands, 
nor entrusted to Magistrates more 
worthy of guarding them.” 


{May 


The procession then advanced to- 
wards the Cathedral. The trinmpha| 
arch, vulgarly called the Port St. Den. 
nis, presented op each side the.arnis of 
France, with the inscription, Ludovico 
Magno. The edifice wascovered with 
emblems. In the street of St. Dennis 
the houses of the traders vied with each 
other in their decorations and inserip. 
tions, That which was most admired 
was over the gate of the Hotel Dieu— 
“* Pauper clamavit et Dominus exaudi- 
vit cum.” When the procession en, 
tered the place Notre Dame, thou- 
sands of voices exclaimed Vive le Roi / 

His Majesty andthe Duchess D’Ans 
fouleme alighted at the metropolitan 
church, at a quarter past two o'clock, 
and were received with the usual cere- 
monies. Arrived under the canopy 
which had been prepared for him, 
and over which was the image of St. 
Louis, with an inscription alluding to 
the memorable events of the time, the 
Sovereign threw himself. upon ~ his 
knees, and kissed, with devotion, the 
cross, which was: presented. to him by 
l'Abbe La Mer, the vicar general, 
officiating in the name of the chapter, 
After receiving the holy water and the 
incense, his Majesty was addressed by 
the abbe in the following terms: 

** Sire !—One of the illustrious an- 
cestors of your Majesty, with a reli- 
gious confidence, put up his prayers 
and his vows at the foot of the altar of 
our august-patron; and he obtained 
the birth of a son, Louis XIV. For 
many years we have ejaculated at the 
same altar, in silence and in sorrow, 
our prayers and onr tears! Heaven 
now restores to us our Kingt—our 
Father! Louis XVII. The God of 
St. Louis has re-established your 
throne, you will secure his altars.—~ 
* Diex et le Rai’ This.is our motto. 
It has always been that of the elergy 
of France, whose organ the Church 
of Paris is proud to be at this mo- 
ment.” 

His Majesty answered, ‘‘ My most 
anxious wish, on enteriug my good 
city of Paris, has been to thank God 
and his holy Mother, tor the happiness 
which at length begins to shine upor 
us. A son of St. Louis, I shall en- 
deavour to imitate bis virtues.” 

The Domine salveum fae Regem was 
petformed, aud supported by the vast 
¢roud of spectators. who fiiled every 
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part of the church. Te Deum was 
afterwards chaunted: that of Neuc- 
komm wass chosen for this oceasion, 
and it was executed by a numerous 
band of musicians. After this reti- 
gious ceremony the process:on conti- 
nuedin the regular order to the Pa- 
lace of the Thuilleriess When the 
cavaleade reached. Pont Neuf, Ma- 
dame Blanchard ascerided in a bal- 
loon amidst the noise of cannon, fire- 
arms, and rockets. The balloon 
halted for a moment over the statue of 
Henry IV. and afterwards took the di- 
rection of the Palace des Quartre 
Nations : it was surmounted by a white 
flag, Having reacheda certain height, 
several. white pigeons were let fly, 
and like the dove from the ark, 
they were destined to announce to the 
distant provinces, that the storms and 
tempest of anarchy, with which France 
had been tossed, were at an end. 

When the procession approached 
the spot on which the statue of Henry 
IV. is raised, the enthusiasm was car- 
ried to an indescribable degree. The 
conservatory assembled round the 
statue, played the air sacred to the 
memory of that good king: the people 
and the soldiers repeated it in chorus, 
The king's carriage stopped for some 
tiine opposite the statue, and his Ma- 
jesty appeared to read with emotion 
this beautiful and simple inscription— 
Lupovico Repuce—Henricus Re- 
Divivus; and also the inscriptions on 
the two temples erected near this 
statue, viz. A éa Concorde des Fran- 
cais :—A la Paix des Nations. 

The coréége arrived at the Thuille- 
ries at twenty minutes past four. The 
duchess d’Angouleme was received hy 
ene hundred and foitty-four ladies of 
the first distinction. The king and 
ail the royal family appeared at the 
windows. Monsieur stood next the 
king. The king embraced bim 
amidst the loudest acelamations of the 
people. His majesty, stretching forth 
his arms, seemed to say——You are my 
children; I bear you in my heart; I 
embrace youall At night there was 
a general illumination. At nine 
o'clock fireworks were let off on Pont 
Louis XVI. Afterwards the musi- 
cians of the conservatory played se- 
veral airs undet the windows of the 
Thuilleries, . At half-past ten the king 
sppeared again at the windows, placed 
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his hand upon his heart, and saluted 
the assemh'ed thousands with infinite 
grace and affection. About midnight 
the croud dispersed without the 
slightest accident having occurred 
through the day. His Majesty tre- 
viewed the whole of the allied troops 
in Paris, who defiled before him in 
the highest order. The Swiss guards 
do the duty of the Thuilleries, as for- 
merly, 


EAST INDIES, 


Shocking Narrative of the loss of the 
Ship Asia. 
[From the Bombay Gazette of July 28.] 

The Asia, a ship belonging to Bom- 
bay, burthen abort 1000 tons, and 
commanded by Capt. Samuel Stewart, 
sailed on her homeward voyage from 
Batavia, on the 11th of March. [ 
shipped on board the Asia, says the 
narrator, (Mr. Patton) in the station of 
third officer, and embarked with my 
whole property, 10,000 dollars in spe- 
cie, on the 9th with the intention of 
coming to Bengal. The first and se- 
cond officers were Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell and Mr. John Stewart, well 
known in Bombay. The crew con; 
sisted of 125 lascars, a few of whom 
were Malays, who entered at Batavia; 
the petty officers were a gunner, a 
Spaniard, a gunner’s mate, Jon Pure 
vis, (native of Madras) and seven sea- 
cunnies, natives of Manilla. The 
cargo was purchased by the agents of 
Messrs. Forbes and Co. at Batavia, 
from the prize agents, and consisted of | 
coffee andsugar. Mr. Willian Bean, 
the surgeon of the 56th Foot, lately 
appointed to that corps, was a passeny 
ger on board the Asia; he intended 
proceeding to Bengal, via Bombay, 
there being no early opportunity of 
sailing to the former port. 

The passage was good until we had 
nearly passed the straits of Sunda, 
when on the 13th March the ship got 
aground near a small island, in three 
fathons water. She was got off in 
about four hours, having about 21 
inches water in the well. On the 
27th she proceeded on her voyage. 
On the 29th, during a hard gale, it 
was found that the leak had increased 
to five feet water. Thegalecontinued 
on the following days, and the ship la. 
bouring much, the masts were all car- 
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ried or cut away. 
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On the night of the boats made little progress, never 


[May 


the ist of August'the foresail was split,- more than 50 miles in one day. Dur. 


and the rudder and tiller unshipped. 
On the 2d the wind moderated, but 
the leak had increased from six to 
nine feet. ‘The captain and officers 
now held a consultation, and as it was 
judged impossible to save the ship, 
the cutter and launch were hoisted 
put. On mustering the men, it was 
found that the launch contained 70 
persons, lascars and- officers; in the 
cutter were. 35, including myselfi— 
The captain, Mr. Campbell, Mr. 
Stuart, and Dr. Bean, with the petty 
officers and seacunnies, were in the 
Jaunch. The provisions and water 
were also on board the launch, and 
consisted of nine hays of rice, only 
two small barrels of water, about 130 
gallons, with a small quantity of bis- 
cuits, butter, wine, and such trifling 
articles. The boats were quite full, 
and the launch very leaky. Five mi- 
nutes after the cutter left the ship she 
foundered, in lat. 10 south, and 85 e. 
longitude. The captain directed the 
boats to steer west by south for the 
island of Diego Garcia, the wind 
being from the southward. On this 
course we continued till the 18th, 
during which time all on board the 
boats suffered greatly from want of 
food, the daily allowance was a hand- 
ful of rice, and two small wine-glasses 
of water, and the men became very 
weak. 

The casks of water were kept on 
board the launch, a little rice only 
being given to the crew of the cutter, 
which came alongside twice a day for 
the allowance of water. By not giy- 
ing a portion of water on board the 
cutter, jt appeared to be Captain 
Stewart's aim, to ensure as much as 
possible her keeping company, as the 
cutter was a sound boat andthe launch 
very leaky, she being constantly bail- 
ed, and if by any chance the cutter 
had parted company, there would have 
been no lossuf water. The cuttér was 
supplied with oars, and sailed well, 
Vhe captain and Mr. D. Camphell be- 
came sickly; Dr. Bean and Mr. Stew- 
art retained their strength. The men 
were ill from drinking salt water. 

Captain Stewart had two chrono- 
meters, charts and instruments on 
board, and kept a regular journal. 
The wind was unfortunately light, and 


ing this time the unhappy men were 
constantly disappointed by the ap. 
pearance and dispersion of large 
clouds, which passed over without 
rain—on several occasions a few drops 
fell, which were caught on linen and 
eigerly wrung ont and drank; but 
the quantity was too small to benefit 
them. Thie heat was intolerable, and 
the return of night was ardently pray- 
ed for, as the dew served to allay the 
fevers which they al! endured. ~ Dur. 
ing the latter days, | never raised m 

head but when we boarded the launch 
for water, but remained ‘extended, 
keeping a piece of iead in my mouth, 
a practice | advised all the men to 
adopt, and from which they felt some 
advantage. These poor w-etches were 
mad during the heat of the day from 
thirst, being obliged to drink the whole 
allowaice when they received it. One 
day the captain gave me a bottle of 
beer and a dozen biscuits, which was 
all the provision I received above the 
daily allowance—the bottle was inva- 
luable, as it served to contain the water 
I received, and thus enabled me to 
consume it gradually, and*by the aid 
of the lead I retained the use of my 
tongue and voice. 

In this state we continued for eleven 
days; once only the breeze freshened 
for a short time, and the Jaunch was 
nearly out of sight. Oni the night of 
the 13th, while’ laying asleep, three 
men only looking out, the launch 
hailed us, and the men awakened me; 
I desired them to pull along side; my 
people called out that ‘some of the 
crew in the lannch were armed; they 
had two piusket barrels, two cutlasses, 
and some knives. I told the mén hot 
to be alarmed,—on ‘boarding the 
launch, | saw by the moonlight the 
whole of the after part, with the linen 
and charts, covered with blood; and 
i observed Captain Stewart and the 
others were gone! I remained silent, 
petrified with horror. ‘The seven‘sea- 
cunnies had murdered the captain, 
officers, and Dr. Bean. How this 
shocking act had been perpetrated, [ 
learnt afterwards from the caytain’s 
cook, and two lascars, who were 
nearest during the miurdér. © These 
people saw Lorenzo (the villain who 
afterward assumed the command) 
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come aft and sit down by the helm. 
The officers and Dr. Bean were asleep ; 
after sitting. some. time, he drew a 
knife and whistled ; the seacunnies, 
with three Malavs,-came at the signal, 
Lorenzo stabbed the captain, and the 
rest joined in murdering the others, 
wouuded the gunner and his mate, 
and threw the bodies over-board as 
fast as possible; they began to drink 
the liquor and the water in the cask 
immediately, until all were intoxi- 
cated, sitting with the knives in their 
hands. Theserang leaped overboard, 
and held .by the rigging; the lascars 
remained trembling in the middle 
and fore-part of the boat. In this 
state { found them when I came on 
board, about ten minutes after the 
muydere 

Lorenzo accosted me, he held a 
knife in his hand:-he began with as- 
suring me of my safety, and that | 
might rely on his protection; he in- 
formed me that the. serang with the 
tindal-had joimed them-in a remon- 
strance. on the preceding day—they 
complained to the captain that theer 
allowance of water was small, while 
the captain and the rest drank what 
they chose; he had repulsed and 
threatened them, on which for their 
own safety, he and the other seacun- 


nies, with the Malays, resolved on 
murdering the captain and taking the 
command. 

They offered me no injury, I laid 
down in the bottom of the boat, in 
the constant expectation of being as- 


sassinated. ‘The wretches during the 
first four days continued to drink, till 
they had consumed all the spirits and 
wine, of which there were about four- 
teen bottles, apparently regardless of 
the course. They told me there was 
too many on board, and it was neces- 
sary to diminish the number, conse- 
queutly they sought for every pretence 
to throw overboard the miserable las- 
ears who demanded water or com- 
plained. The captain had expected 
to have made the land about the 18th. 
The boat was then steering w. by s. 
On the 15th they altered it to N. gE. 
and ran before the wind. They did 
not consult me, but I heard that they 
expected to land to the southward of 
Tranquebar, They continued to dis- 
regard me, and refused to take my 
advice to steer ENE. The cutter 
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was taken in tow on the hight of the 
murder, and slipped her tow rope on 
the following evening. We never saw 
her again. They had alittle rice on 
board, and were in a most wretched 
condition. Captain Stewart had ex- 
changed fifteen of the strongest men 
for those who were most weak in the 
launch. In conversation with the as- 
sassins, [ did all in my power to per- 
suade them that they would not be 
betrayed by me, if we fell in with any 
vessel; accordingly, I drew up an ac- 
eount to cajole them, which they all 
signed, ** that the captain and officers 
had, after the wreck, been lost in the 
large and small cutter.” On the 18th 
they -consulted about throwing me 
overboard ; but were prevented by the 
three Malays, who had assisted them 
inthe murder... The consultation was 
closed by their determination to throw 
overboard the gunner and his mate, 
whom they had severely wounded on 
the night of the 18th. These men 
begged hard for mercy, but the seacun- 
nies reproached them with their se- 
verity while at the Isle of France, and 
declared their revenge would now be~ 
gratified. The gunner sunk immedi- 
ately; the other man swam nearly a 
quarter of an hour, and implored 
Inercy of these savage inonsters, who 
sat sullen and desired no one to look 
towards bim ! 

On the igth we fell in with a Cholia 
brig bound to Penang. She approach- 
ed within forty yards, but at this time 
a cask of water was imprudently opén- 
ed to allow the people to drink their 
fill; as the men crowded and fell over 
the cask, the crew of the brig were 
alarmed, and made sail away. They 
continued aN. E. course, not choosing 
to follow the brig, The water was now 
reduced to about seven gallons, and 
the seacannies would have throw 
over the whole of the Lascars, but 
that they needed their assistance tv 
bail the boat. On the morning of 
the 26th we discovered the Nicobar 
islands, which they concluded to be 
Cevlon or the southern coast. 

When we saw the brig, they threw 
overboard the chest of 9000 dollars, 
also two bags of rice which were stain- 
ed with blood. I begged them to let 
me have the charge of the treasure, 
but they refused, alleging the danger 
if they fell in with any Europeans ;, 
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they allowed me to retain 2000 dollars, 
part of nry own money whicli 1 had 
brought from the cutter. The sea- 
cunnies now delivered charge of the 
boat to me, desiring | would steer for 
Juuk Ceylon. I determined to de- 
ceive them, and steer for Penang. On 
the Ist of May we reached Palo Boo- 
ton, which I persuaded them was Pulo 
Sever, and within a day's sail of Junk 
Ceylon. We landed in a creek, and 
procured shell fish and water, and 
caulked the launch. On the 2d we 
put to sea, leaving one man whe was 
very ill on the island. The pirates 
mow began to be alarmed, as one of 
the seacunnies suspected the decep- 
tion, and judged from the courve that 
we were going to Penang. I had great 
difficulty im. persuading «them they 
were safe. The next day there was a 
calm, when we were within 15 miles 
of Penang, and discovered seven 
prows and two junks standing towards 
tus. One of the prows came near, and 
we made a signal to her; she came 
alongside, and we purchased rice, 
fruit, and tobacco, inforining them of 
‘our situation. When the seacunnics 
Jearnt from the Malays that Penang 
was in sight, they cursed me, but were 
feai ful of destroying me, as the other 
prows were approaching fast. They 
desired me, when the prows boarded 
us, to tell the story formerly deter- 
‘mined on, which [, of course, pro- 
‘mised to do. We were boarded and 
‘plundered by the prows, to whom 
‘every thimg was surrendered. The 
Malays got 8,575 dollars, the chrono- 
‘meters, charts, 50silverspoons, clothes, 
&e. The lascars*had a great deal of 
inoney, having been two years in the 
‘ship, ahd the tindal and serang had 
Yarge sums, Wercached Queedah on 
the 15th, and on the following day 
were carried before the Raja, to whom 
the story agreed on was told—t being 
still in fear for my tite. Lcompltained 
vf our having been plundered by his 
people, and le prowised, after taking 
anaccount of the property, toa vet it 
restored. We were accomdingly de- 
tained, 

On the Sth, 1 wrote by a boat bound 
tu Penang, to a person tu the custom- 
Jiouse, desiring bim to inform the po- 
lice of our situation, and sem! over a 
puard to secure the pirates. ‘he next 


day l went ta the Raja, who 


haved kindly, and fed the people. { 
now related to him the whole of our 
extraordinary adventures, and inform. 
ed his Majesty that | had applied for 
assistance to Penang. He also dis. 
patched a letter to that place, and or. 
dered the murdérers to be taken into 
custody. ‘The three Malays who had 
protected me were not apprehended; 
the five seacunnies were put in irons, 
and the remainder of the crew, con- 
sisting of 22 lascars, arrived at Penang 
with me on the Ist of May. The 
Raja restored to us 522 dollars and 
soine clothes, with the charts, a time- 
piece, and a sextant. 1 recovered 
from all my fatigues in a few days, and 
the villains are now in the custody 
of the magistrates of Calcutta. 

Account of the oficers and crew of the 
Asia:—Lost in the ship, 0; lost in 
the cutter, 34; stabbed, the captain, 
chief and second officer, - Dr. Bean, a 
passenyer, bis servant, the steward, 
and 1 lascar; thrown overboard, be- 
tween the 13th and 25th of April, 36; 
abandoned at Pulo Booton, 1; landed 
at Quedah, 1 officer, 5 seacunnies, and 
24 lascars. ‘Total, 134. 


Carlton House intended Fete, §¢. 

A polygonal building is erecting in 
St. James's Park. It is to have 24 .an- 
gles; every alternate angle to havea 
window to act upon sympathetic 
hinges, and they may thus be used in 
the double capacity of doors or win- 
dows. This magnificent pile, parta- 
king completely of the oriental style, 
will form a rare combination after the 
Chinese, Hindustan, and Persian style 
of building and decoration. [It will 
resemble iv the roof a cone, rising toa 
towering height, perhaps 60 or 80 feet 
above the trees; the diameter will be 
136 feet. Jt is fo be a supper-roam; 
the arrangements in the interior nrost 
admirable, ‘ihe tables are to diverge 
from a central space, and there are to 
be Gz} seats; there will be 20 princi- 
pal tal:les, each 50 feet long; an open 
space or promenade, about seven feet 
wide, formed by the tables on ene 
side, and the exterior ciicumference 
of the building on the other. Ciren- 
lar tables are lo intervene between the 
great ones, for persons not at the great 
ables. fu the centre will be placed 
a magnifiecut- pedestal as a side-board, 
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glittering ‘with q profusion of plate, 
his eastern temple will be placed on 
the law of Carlton House gardens, in 
aright lize with the bow dining-room, 
with. which it wifl communicate by @ 
covered gallery, or ‘alle vert, hung 
with garlands of flowers, natural and 
artificial.» The. Prince will sup in a 
room forming a line:paratle! with'those 
already named. ‘The whole to be il- 
luminated with chandetiers, lustres} 
and candelabras, Berlin, Roman, and 
Chinese lamps. 

The illuminations in front of Carl- 
ton House will resemble, in the grand 
cutive, the Temple of the Sun, pour- 
trayed by every device applicable to 
the subject. Forty thousand lamps of 
variegated hues, with the transparen- 
cies in addition, lighting up the front 
alone, will. astonish foreigners. ‘The 
latter are to: be specimens of match- 
less excellence, comprehending what 
thie immortai Burke denominated * the 
sublinve and beautiful.’ ‘The greatest 
part of the atea in the Park, between 
Carlton House and the canal, will be 
eccupied by the operators in the fire- 
works: a bridge is’ already thrown 
over from the north side to communi- 
cate. with the same. Colonel Con- 
greve will direct ali the pyrotechnic 
works of the: rockets’ which ‘bear his 
He, aud will form a principal part. 

he specjmens of these engines of de- 
struction will, however, be so pre- 
pared as fully to shew their nature 
without the passibility of producing, 
any bad effects by their fall. Three 
Seus-de-joye, it is said, will be project- 
ed from the gardens, each feu or dis- 
charge being composed of 10,000 rock- 
ets, A park of 150 pieces of artillery 
are to be fired between the intervals 
of the rockets, 

We think the greatest caution will 

necessary in approachi ng the scene 
of these untried experiments, and that 
if some seyerity be not used to keep 
the populace at a proper distance, 
much damage must accrue. 


‘ 
* 


‘ . OBITUARY, 

The Rev. Mr. Mathson, minister of 
Rattisdale, jin: Cumberland, aged gn. 
During the early part_of his-life, his 
benefice Seema 
pounds a year; it was afterwards in- 
creased to eighteen. Qn this income 
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t. him only .twelve- 


433 
he married, brought up four children, 
and lived comfortably’ with his ‘neigh- 
bours; educated a son at the univer- 
sity, and left upwards of 10001. behind 
himt He himself read the burial ser- 
vice over his mother: he, married his 
father to'a second wife, and afterwards 
buried him. He published his own 
banns of marriage in the church with 
a woman he had formerly christened, 
and he himself imarricd all his four 
sons, 

At Manchester, Mr, Stephen Polito, 
of Exeter 'Change, Landon, : 505. 
the proprietor of the celebrated wena- 
gerie of wild beasis. ‘ 


At. Orton, Westmorland, ' Esaae: 
Willan, aged 101; and at Tinwaldé 
Downs, Dumfries, Richard Wilson, of 
the same age. pst 


Thomas Thornton, Esq.—This gen- 
tleman, who died at Burnham, Bucks, 
on the 28th of March last, was the au- 
thor of a work, entitled, ‘ The present, 
State of Turkey,’ the second greatly, 
improved edition of ‘which was pube. 
lished in 1809, in two yolumes 8vo. 
Mr. Thornton fad resided’ fourteen, 
years in the British factory at Con- 
stantinople, and about fifteen months. 
at Odessa, on the coast of the Black 
Sea. He made several excursions to. 
the provinces of Asia Minor, and to, 
the islands of ‘the Archipelago. He: 
had particularly “viewed the Troad 
with acritical eye; and he made some’ 
remarks on that subject, in‘one ‘of the. 
periodical journals, which the most, 
profound scholar need not have blush-, 
edto own. Though he had béen edu- 
cated in mercantile habits, bis mind 
was of a higher cast than those habits 
are usually found to supply. “He was. 
fond of literary research, and was uot, 
satisfied with a desultory or superficial. 
inquiry after truth. - A. few months, 
before his death, Mr. Thornton had, 
been appointed consul to the Levant” 
Company, and “he was about to take- 
his departure for Alexandria, when a> 
pulmonary complaint, which had for 
some time previously to his decease; 
assumed a menacing appedrance, 
plunged him info an uneltnely grave, 
Whilst at Constantinople be had mar-; 
ried -the daughter of a Greek 'mer- 
chant, who accompanied him ‘ta this ; 
coyutry, and ‘by whom he*’has left’: 
numerous family. 
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_ At his. heuse in Seymour-place; Rix, awaterman of Southsea. He was 


London, after_a long illness, at the 
advanced age of 85, the Right Hon. 
we Eari of Aylesbury, treasurer of ber 
ajesty’s household. His lordship was 
twice married; first to Susannah, 
daughter of Henry Hoare, Esq. and 
widow of Viscount Dungarvon; se- 
condly to Lady Ann Elizabeth Raw- 
don, sister ta the present Earl of 
Moira. By his first wife, his lordship 
has left surviving two daughters, and 
an only sop, Charles, the present Earl, 
born Feb. 14, 1773. 
* Sir Horace Mann, Bart. at Margate, 
aged 70. He was a member of the 
ouse of Commons from 1774 to 1807, 
and éat jn five Parliaments preceding 
the latter date for the borough of 
Sandwich. He. was from his youth 
much attached to gymnastic exercises, 
particularly. to -ericket, which, as he 
advanced in life, he relinquished for 
the more sedate amusement of whist. 
Of late years he regularly passed his 
time between Bath and Margate. He 
Hhas left three daug!iters, but. baving 
no male issue the title is extinct. 
Mr. Wm. Gardener, bookseller, in 
Pall-mall, who was found suspended 
in his own shop by a gentleman's ser- 
vant at the next door. He had evi- 
Gently acted with great deliberation, 
several letters being found upon. his 
table addressed to different friends, 
taking leave of them,.and saying that 
accumulated misery, both badily and. 
mental, had induced him to seek re- 
fpge in the grave. In one of his let- 
ters to a friend, he says that he main- 
tained in his last hour the principles 
which be had professed throygh life. 
He was 2 man of great eccentricity of 
conduct. He never serupled to deli- 
ver his opinions of political-men as 
they entered his shop ia the most free 
terms, however it might affect his in- 
erests. He was regardless of all the 
tms of polite life, both in his-dress 
and deportment. He was born in 


Dublin in 3766, was. never married, . 
ahd some time ago, having met with: 


ap accident that confined him to his 
house, be sunk into a state of melan- 
choly, which ended in suicide. The 
coroner's inquest that sat upon the, 
body returned a verdict of lynacy. 
“Op the 17th inst. of the bydropho- 
bia, denry Riz, a youth, sop of George 


bitten in the cheek and over the eye 
by a mad dog, on the 25th of March 
last. He continved very well until 
the 13th inst. when he complained of 
being indispesed. His friends gave 
him a cordial, with the hope of re- 
lieving his pain, but he grew worse, 
and complained of great thirst. It 
was with difficulty-he was prevailed 
on to take medicine. e complained 
exceedingly of violent pains in the 
chest and throat, and, on his seeing 
water that was brought into the room, 
his agony greatly increased. He foam- 
ed at the mouth sufficiently to wet 
many cloths, and would frequently ex- 
claim, ‘O father! is that from the 
dog? He was copiously bled, but 
without any geod effect. He retained 
his senses until within a few hours of 
his death, when.the effects of this dis- 
order were extremely violent, but the 
paroxysms abated about ai hour. be- 
fore he expired. ©The melancholy 
event is a great affliction to his pa- 
rents. Another person was bitten in 
the wrist by the same dog; but, as 
the wound was slight, and the part 


immediately cut out, it is thought it 
w'll not be attendéd by-any bad con- 


sequences. 


Lord Auckland.—His lordship was 


seized with a fit while at breakfast,.on 
the 28th inst. at Eden farm, near 
Bromley, Kent, and expired almost 
immediately. His lordship was the 
third son of Sir Robert Eden, Bart. 
was. educated at Eton, entered .at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1763, call- - 
ed to the bar at the Middle Teste 
1769, created a Baron 1793, and. is 
succeeded by his eldest son, George. 


Mr. Wilkins, an engraver, at Somers 
Town, in consequence of having frac- 
tured his skull in the following man-: 
ner, He was drinking tea, and ac, 
cording to his practice when seated, 
was balancing himself wpon the hinder 
feet of the chair, when he lost, his, 
equilibrium, fell backward, and struck 
his head against a fidrble slab; he 
was taken up in a’state uf insensibility, 
and survived only four days. ~ 


On. the 26th imst. the Rev. Henry’ 
Faster, A.M. aged 70, minister of St. 
James's, Clerkenwell. , 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

HE following’ is an account of 

the late mode of living.at Hart- 
well-house, the residence of the French 
royal family: —They sat down to din- 
ner every day at five o'clock, and im- 
mediately afier they took their seats, 
any person might enter. This was not 
merely a compliment paid to the 
neighbouring gentry, as every one who 
offered himself was immediately ad.- 
mitted, whatever might have been his 
appearance. ' The scene which their 
dining-room exhibited upon this oc- 
casion, to an English eve, was one of 
the. most extraordinary imagination 
can picture. In the centre of the 
apartment a table, richly furnished, 
was displayed, around which the mem- 
bers of the royal family, and noble- 
men of the highest distinction, were 
seated. This superb assemblage was 
commonly encompassed bya group as 
astastically varied as any gallery of a 
theatre can furnish in holiday time. 
Some persons of genteel appearance, 


~ with white favours, were usuailythere, 
~ but, mixed with these, were some of 


the lowest class of society, who seemed 


to think smock frocks, dirty shoes, 


and coloured silk neck-handkerchieis, 
things not unfit- to embellish a royal 
dining-room. The manners of. the 
parties, so attired, in general, corre- 
sponded well with their dress; and no- 
thing of. the mauvaise honte was suf- 
fered to interrupt their stare at roy- 
alty. It was amusing enough to ob. 
serve the perfect nouchalance with 
which the rustics and their dames pro- 
menaded the room, and the conde- 
scension and affability of the ilustri- 
ous objects-of their curiosity in uo- 
ticing all with equal pleasantry.: 


CORNWALL, 


This county has most reason, of alt 
others in the kingdom, to bless the 
return of Peace, and already have ail 
classes yf the inhabitants felt its boun- 
tifulinAyuence. The markets for the 
fruits of their labours, fish, tin, and 
copper, are opebed; the stamdard 
price of copper is advanced from 954. 
per ton to 155d. Mines that had been 
stopped working have been re-opened, 


the people had been warmly and gene- 
rally expressed; bat in no one part so 
conspicuously as in the neighbourhood 
of St. Austle, where Mr. Alderman 
Wood, and Mr. Rowe, of Wheal Crin- 
His copper-mine, presented to their 
work-people (amounting, in men, wo- 
men, and children, to 750 persons) an 
ox, weighing 800 Ibs. roasted whole, 
850 loaves, and 10 barrels of strong 
beer. The concourse of people assem- 
bled to witness this interesting sight, 
from the infant of five years old to the 
aged of 80, who earned their daily 
livelihood, was immense. Many of 
the miners amused the company with 
their celebrated art of wrestling. The 
rejoicings continued till dark, amidst 
the greatest order and harmony. . * 

It is said Sir W,-P. Call, Bart. has 
announced his intention to reduce his 
rents to his tenants in Cornwall, ia 
proportion to the decline in the prices 
of farm produce; and on the same 
principle the wages of -his »nume- 
rous workmen will be reduced, accords 
ing to the price of provisions. 
CUMBERLAND. 


“Tt may bea matter of considerable 
importance to individuals to. know, 
that on the 24th of March the House 
of Keys, in solemn assembly, came to 
a resolution forthwith to repeal the 
law affording protection to persons 
liable to arrest, as. has hitherto been 
the case in the Isle of Man, excepting 
however such. persons as had: reside 
there previously to this determination. 
Many fugitive debtors have in conse- 
guence left that place to seek refuge 
elsewhere. 


DEVONSHIRE. . 
Corn adulterated with Clay.—Th 


' magistrates of Plymouth, have lately 


detected a consigninent of this article 
sent frony Trufo to that port on board 
the sloop Thomas. The -quantity-en- 
tered was sixty-four sacks of fine fiour. 
Twenty-four of these were found, on 
examination, to be a mixture of wheat 
flour and clay; the remaining forty 
sacks were wholly pulverised'clay, ree 
sembling flour of the best quality. Ne 
wonder that the landholders. are in @ 
state of great alarm for-the peor far- 


the labourer is How fullyemployed mers: it has, been asked if it wou 


throughout the County. 
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the clay to market in balls, ready for 
eating, and save the expense of baking 
altogether. The magistrates having 
céntinned the investigation of this ne- 
farious business, the result of their 
Jaudablé exertions has been the disco- 
¥ery and seizure of many sacks, from 
different persons, containing clay mix- 
éd with ftoar, im the proportions of 
froin 1 to 6, and progressively on from 
that to 10. Six sacks were found’on 
the premises of Potter, a baker, in 
Market street, who professes his total 
ignorauce of the contents, when he 
received them. The circumstance is 
possible: indeed the crime of adulte- 
ration, to any great extent, is not very 
feasible by a baker; ‘this rests chiefly 
with the millers, corn jobbers, and 
middle men. 
‘ ‘+ ESSEX.’ 

An ma@uest was lately taken at the 
Duke of York inn, in St. Botolph, in 
Colchester, before Frank Abel} and 
W. P. Rolle, Gents. coroners, on view 
of the body of Matthew Dorrington, 
éf the Royal Horse Artillery, who the 
day before was’ accidentally killed on 
Lexden Heath, where part of the regi- 
ment were exercising. ‘The deceased 
was riding on horseback as a mounted 

‘unner, by the side of one of the 
Sces of ordnance, which was gojng 
at a brisk pace, when suddenly his 
horse stumbled and fell, by which ac- 
cident the deceased was thrown under 
the left wheel of the gun, which passed 
immediately over his body, and killed 
hini of the spot. It is very remark- 
able, that this poor unfortunate man 
had a presentiment of bis death: the 
day before the accident happened, he 
told told his refation that he had 142 
fo reccive for prize-money, and ex- 
pressed an earnest wish be could be 
enabled to receive it thaf day, other- 
wise be*said he should néver live 
to receive it. Verdict—Accidentat 
death. pot ASB ine 


: KENT. 
- On the t5th ult- Major Gordon, 
of the @d Dragoon Guards, “was tried 
at Sandwich for the. murder 6F one 
of the ptivates in the same regivient 
hamed Greyory.’ Most of the evi- 
dence wished to make it: appear that 
the death wound, given by fhe major's 
sword, was upiptentional; but the 
bugle man of the Rutlandshire Militia, 
the principal witness against him, 


- {Maz- 


swore that, when the man was wound- 
ed, the major thrust his arm out with 
cousiderable violence to give the blow, 
The jury acquitted him of the mur 
dér, but brought in a verdict of Man- 
slaughter, they being of opinion that 
the major had used the sword incan- 
tiously. The court fined him 50}. 
which le immediately paid. ’ 

; NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A singular cause was lately tried at 
the assizes. It was an action: to re¢o- 
ver the price of a horse sold by the 
defendant to a young man underage,’ 
living at Branston, and of whom: the 
plaintiff, Mr. Joseph Bellamy, was the 
goardian. The matter for the Jury 
to decide on was, whether the horse 
had, or had not, been warranted sound. 
The dealing took place in the street at 
Bourn just after Thorney Fair; and 
Mr. Wilson, a watchmaker at Bourn, 
before whese shop door the conversa- 
tion passed between Mr. Bellamy and 
Mr. Banks respecting the horse, de< 
posed that he heard Mr. Banks say, 
Vou understand, Mr. Bellamy, if I 
sell him I don't take him agai: you 
are to take himas hes. You are not 
to let that young man ride him: here 
and there, and every #here, and thery 
return him for lame.” After which, 
W ilsonsawBeilamy come from Banks's 
stable, with the saddie and bridle.—~ 
Samuel Marshal, who lived with Mr. 
Banks at the same’ time, deposed, that 
his master said he would not warrant 
the horse sound. This was in -direct 
opposition to the evidence given for 
the plaintiff by Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy, 


who swore that the defendant distinct- . 


ly warranted the horse ‘‘ as sound'as a 
foal, and as sonnd-asa roach.° Verdict 
for the plaintiff, £29. 9s. 6d. the price 
of the herse. . 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Bath, as might have been expected, - 


took the lead in splendour of all ci- 
ties, except the metropolis, in the late 
iHluniinations. All the hotels, inns, 
banks, and’ club houses were deco- 
rated with coloured lamps and flam- 
theaus, arranged upon prepared plans, 
and most of them with transparencies 
and inseriptions. Great numbers of 
the tradesmen imitated ‘them - with 
much spirit;;and the many superb 
streets of that elegant city, filled with 
houses of the nobility and gentry, and 


built upon uniform plans, displayeda - 
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scene of beauty, which no other place . 
could equal. The two houses at the 
corresponding ends of the Royal Cres- 
cent were, by the consent:of the own- 
ers, Lord Gwydir and J. Webbe Wes- 
ton, Esq. similarly illuminated, and 
had a fine effect. A shoemaker in the 
Abbey churchyard expressed his joy’ 
in a manner highly commendable.— 
Tables were laid in his shop, covered 
with excellent cold roast atid boiled 
beef, veal, ham, plum-puddings, ‘sal- 
lad, &c, around which were seated the 
whole of the men employed by Mr. O: 
together with their wives and children, 
to the number of sixty, who were also 
regaled with home- brewed Leer, punch, 
aud wine, while merry ‘songs and 


loyal toasts gave additional hilarity to” 


the gratifying scene. 
A barber got: applause by the fol- 

lowing lines— 

The good old times return’d, with bless-. 
ings many— [penny ; 

Sound ale, large loaves, and shaving fora 

Tho’ some shvuld treble’ pay—for I can 
trace 

In every jacobin a d—n’'d long face. 

* On Monday the 28d inst. veal was 

sold in Chard Market for. 4d. per Ib. ; 

beefand mutton from 7¢. to 7¥.; pork, 

6}d.; and butter 8d.3 potatoes were 2s. 

a bag of-three bushels;. best wheat 

fetched no higher than 9s. inferior 

samples 7s. 6d. and 6s. per bushel. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


The house of Mr. Caswell, a re- 
spectable farmer at Wigtoft, near 
Bostou, was lately discovered to beon 
fire. The alarm was given by a litUe 
girl about five years of age, who com- 
plained af a very strong smell of 
smoke, artd Soon afterwards the Hames 
burst out. : The family six in number, 
escaped without injury: but almost 
every ‘thing within the walls of the 
house was’ consumed, (including 
some valuable papers,) together with 
a barn and stable adjoining, and a 
quantity‘of thrashed wheat and oats. 
The majd-servant’ lost about thirty 
pounds, ithé savings of: her’ industry. 
The accklent is believed to have been 
caused bea chimney in the kitthen, 
in building which some wood had 
been used, ‘catching fire. 

i 


. SUFFOLK. °°. + 
A singular ‘marriage lately ° tc 


place at Woodbridge, where Mr. W fn. 
Kell, aged 63, was united to his fifth 
wife, Miss Newson, of Wickham- 
market, aged 21. Mr. Kell is a cele- 
brated chorister inthe church of the 
former ‘place, was formerly a trum- 
peter in the 2d troop of Yeomanry 
Cavalry, after which..drum and fife- 
major in the Woodbridge Volunteer 
Infantry. “He is also-a noted fiddier 
for country dances. - Some time. ago 
he kept an hotel in Woodbridge; fe 
professes sign and house painting, gla< 
zing, razor grittding, japannihg, sha- 
ving, shoe-making, engraving, and 
musical instrument niaking, He was 
ence manager of a small company of 
comedians, and for, the last few years, 
during thé life of his fourth wife, he 
was fruiterer and green-grocer to his 
Majesty's barracks at Woodbridge. 


SURREY. 


_ Singular Robderies.—On the night 
of the 29th ult. some villains gained 
admission into the house of the Rev. 
Dr. Clark, of East-lane, Greenwich, 
and plundered it of upwards of 100/. 
in bank notes.. It appeared that the 
villains had sbtained admission by 
some means previously to the family 
having retired to rest, and, concealed 
themselves in a closet of the room ad- 
joining to that in which Dr. Clark's 
son slept. During the night. Mr: 
Clark was alarmed by a noise in the 
adjoining room, and got oat of bed to 
examine the cause; in this intention, 
however, he was disappointed, as the 
villains had taken the precaution to 
secure his door on the outside. Mr, 
Clark then evideavoured to alarm the 
family, but before he succeeded, the 
villains effec‘ed their escape by jumpe 
ing from the window, taking with them 


the notes which the Doctorhad pre- - 


sented to his son the evening hefote, 
and which he, on going to bed, had left 
in the rooin to which the villains had 
obtained admission, 

Somie evenings stnce a hea’se which 


was returning from attending a funeral . 


in the country, was robbed between 
the Elephant and Castle and St, 
George's church in the Borough, of a 
bay, containing a large velvet pail; 
some ostrich feathers, and other fune- 
ral decorations, to the value of up- 
wards of 50/4. The villains had to pick 


“the lock of the hearse door before the 3 
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gould d accomplish their object; and it 

1s som t surprising, that at the 

time prey succeeded in committing, 
ero 


bery and getting off, there were 
ten. persons riding on the roof of the 
carriage. 


ae WALES. 
. At Chepstow, a fish of an extraor- 
ginary kind has been exhibited for 
je inspection of the curious. Al- 
though its length does not exceed four 
feet, its mouth, which is armed with 
geveral rows of sharp teeth, extends 
sufficiently wide tp take in a body of 
re than three feet in circumference. 
mmediately below the head it has two 
very. short legs, divided, not unlike 
the human hand. Its general features 
agree with that species called by Dr. 
Goldsmith, the Devil fish. 

; _ SCOTLAND. 

. # Scotch naturalist bas taken much 
Pains to rebut the conceits of Dr. 
Johnson, by publishing an accouut of 
large trees in Scotland. He mentions 
n oak 24 feet six inches round, at 
ur fect from the:ground; an ash, at 
Kilmalie,; in Lochaber, 58 feet round; 
and another at Bowhill, $4 feet round, 
at four feet from the ground; a ches- 
nut at Finhaven,' was 42 feet eight 
inches round; and a yew, at Fortin- 
gal, 52 feet round. 

One morning during the late in- 
clement weather, 19 wrens were found 
dead on the snow near a cottage, on 
the Dun estate, in Forfar. Like the 
French in the inemorable retreat from 
Moscow, the little sufferers had croud- 
ed together in a circle, endeavouring 
to preserve the vital heat. 


TrRELAND. 


A considerable degree of eccentri- 
¢ity of character was lately exhibited 
in a case heard before Mr. Justice Os- 
Horne, in which a Dr. Jacob, a divine 
and a magistrate, was the prosecutor of 
a person whom he had committed to 
confinement as a yagrant.—The atiuir 
heing brought on at the late Wexford 
assizes, the Court put the following to 
_ the defendant, who it seems would 

speak omly im Latin! “ Have you any, 
questions to put to the prosecutor ?” 
Defendant. Imo. domipe judex; 
Yolo rogare an medicus est iste testis, 
yel clericas; mam dectorem s¢ jacti- 


{Mat 
tare videtur. @. ¢: Yes my lord judge 
I wish to ask whether this witness isa 
physician or a divine, as he seems to 
boast upon the score of his learning, 

Court. Answer the defendant, 

Witness. My lord it is many years 
since | was at school, and. 1 am not 
now very flippant in Jatin. 

Defendant, Proh pudor! Meher. 
cule domine judex iste testis non has 
bet verbum in bacca: non potest ress 
pondere—Interrogare hanc doctorem, 
nam inedicus ego sum; sed quid de 
isto putandam qui literarem penitus 
expertem se fatetur. 2. e. For shamet 
by heaven, my Jord judge this witness 
has not a word to Say for hiinself.—[ 
would know of this pretender whether 
Iam nota physician: but what can be 
thought of a man who has acknowledg- 
ed hiinself totally ignorant ! 

Court. . The defendant asks whether 
you are a physician-or clergyman. 

Witness. A clergyman my lord, 

Here the defendant burst into. au 
eloquent effusion of angry Latin, com- 
menting apon the evidence and vin- 
dicating his good fame and condition 
of life. The Court was most of the 
time convulsed with laughter. After 
being discharged, he made a low bow 
to the judge, saying: ago tibi gratias, 
domine judex, docte judex :—sed tu, 
turning contemptuously to his pros¢- 
cutor, vale, vale, noli posthac spernere 
¥eri doctos, vel veros doctores, 7. ¢. I 
thank you my learned lord: but you! 
go, go—never take upon you after 
this, to despise the truly learned, ora 
learned physician. 

From respectable testimony in Court, 
it seems the parson had seen and 
heaid the plaintiff talking rather poms 
} ously in a country village, and hayé 
ing enquired of two or tbece persous, 
whether they knew.any thing of bit, 
without being satisfied, Ke concluded 
he was a vagrant, and committed him 
for the want of having house or home 
It appeared however that the defend- 
ant was at the same time a respectable 
inhabitant of Newton-barry ;, a barm- 
less eccentrie man, fond of jclieving 
the poor, supplying them with medi» 
cines, and sambling thipugh the 
country to do goad, j op 

When the judge direct¢d the jury 
to find for the presecytog, the latter 
thought this favour was granted Bim 
on account of iis latinityt — 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Roll of 140!be. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended May ist, 1814. 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Rye )Barley Wheat} Rye 
s. ds. djs. a. a s. ad 
Middsx.| 70 | 38 38 
Surrey |-73 40 38 | 
Hertford} 68 36 
Bedford | 69 4 
Huntin. 1 
Northa. 
Rutland 
Leicest. 
Notting. 
Derby 
Stafford }. 
Salop 
Herefor. 
Wor'st. 
Warwic. 
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Average of England and Wales. 

Wheat 69s. 4d.; Rye44s, ed.; Barley#Devon, 
36s. 9d.; Oats 95s. 0d.; | Beans}{Cornwatt 
45.3d.; Pease 47s. 2¢.; OatmealjDorset....... 
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PRICES OF CANAL DOCK, FIRE- OFFICE, WATER. WORKS, ~ 
BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c, 
May $5,:1814. 


™ vocks. Shropshire, 784 __ 
mmercjal, 150é. per sh WATER-WoRKS. 
East at 1242, per tear East London, = 7 are 
London, 1037. ditto” ~~ : " ‘West Middlesex, 3 1. ditto 
West-India, 139/. ditto INSURANCE-QFFICES. 
CANALS. Albion, 454 per share 
Grand Junction, 233/. per share County, 272. dilto. 
—- SS, 952. ditto saad Globe, 1722. ditto 
ersfield, 144..10s. per e- Impezial, 43/. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. ditta BRIDGES. 
Lancaster, 18.108. ditte Strand, -262.-per share~ - 
Leicester Union, 130. ditto Ditto Annuities, 15/. per share prem 


Monmonth, 1404. ditto. 
L. Wours and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 


BILL of MORTALITY, from APRIL 27, 181, to MAY 24, 1814, 


rs BURIED. 2.and 5 - 103-}60 ee 70. 78 
Males 542 1099 | Males 527 2 1080 5 and e- ds E 60.72 
Females 635 9 Females’5}3 : of fa 24 
Whereof have died under two years ald 339 ; 


Peck Léaf, 38.114. 35.11. 3s. iid. 3.1 1d, 
Salt, 20s. en sete 4§ per Ib 
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